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HARVARD MEN 


HEAR MRS. PANKHURST 


Nothing could have been a better 
ivertisement for Mrs. Pankhurst’s lec- 
re before the Harvard Men's League 
r Woman Suffrage than the narrow- 
nded refusal of the authorities to 
low the League the use of any of 
e halls belonging to the University 

the meeting. This action of the 
orporation is understood to have 
een taken under the influence of 
esident Lowell. 

Protest from Witter Bynner 
\t called out strong protests. Witter 
sent the fcllowing letter to 
e Harvard Alumni Bulletin: 


yvinner 


ae 


“As a Harvard graduate, I ask leave 
protest in the columns of the Bulle- 
1 against the refusal by the acting 
ithorities at Harvard to grant the re- 


lest of an earnest body of Harvard 
dergraduates to be allowed, in ac- 
rdance with precedent, the use of 
ne of the Harvard halls, to hear a 
listinguished speaker. 

“Only a few years ago Sanders 


Theatre was judiciously opened to 
tudents and the public for 
an eminent 
lay it is closed, 


a lecture 
American actress. To- 
partly on the 
f sex, to a noted English reformer 

may be thcught of the 
the English suffragettes, 
their agitation has been 
an impetus to the cause of equal suf- 


grounds 


‘Whatever 
methods of 
the result of 


frage not only in Washington and 
California, but all over the world; and 
wherever their leader, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, has been heard to present her 
case, disgust has given way net per- 
haps to sympathy but to understand- 
ing and respect. 

“Mrs. Pankhurst, on a brief visit to 
the United States, had shown the 
Harvard Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage a great courtesy and rear 


anged her plans to ccmply with their 
that their auspices she 
sive an address to Harvard students. 
The action of the authorities in re- 
fusing a hall to the Men's 


request under 


Harvard 


League seems to me not only to be| 
unfair, | 


and 
in this particular, 
a closed shop 


disccurteous, ill advised 
hut 


vard's 


to justify, Har- 
name as 
Cornell Heard Miss Shaw 
“At Cornell last winter Dr. 
Shaw, president of the 
American Woman Suffrage 
tion, having been given the use of one 
of the university halls for a lecture, had 
to march across the campus with her 
overflowing audience to the largest 
hall in Cornell. I was myself in that 
audience; and it was easy to see hun- 
dreds of fellows who had gone to the 
lecture with cne idea of the subject 
away either with the opposite 
or with a realization of its be- 
two-sided question. 


come 
idea, 
a serious, 

Quotes Wendell Phillips 

“Ll cannot do better than to quote 
the memerable words of Wendell 
Phillips in address delivered in 
Theatre, ‘The Scholar in a 
Republic, probably of all addresses 
ever delivered there the brightest and 
best. 

“*Timid scholarship,’ said he. 
‘either shrinks from sharing in these 
agitations or denounces them as vul- 
gar and dangerous interference by in- 
competent hands with matters above 
them. It shrinks from that free 
speech which is God’s normal schcol 
for educating men, throwing upon 
them the grave responsibility of de- 
ciding great questions, and so lifting 
them to a higher level of intellectual 
and moral life. Trust the people—the 
wise and the ignorant, the gcod and 
the bad—with the gravest questions, 
and in the end you educate the race. 
Men are educated and the State is up- 
lifted by allowing all—every one—to 
broach all their mistakes and advo- 
cate all their errors. I urge on col- 
lege-bred men that as a class they 
fail in republican duty when they al- 
low others to lead in the agitation of 


ing 


his 
Sanders 








MILITANT LEADER ROUSES CITIES 


Mrs. Pankhurst gives Votes for Women Movement New Impetus, satisfying 
Curiosity, dispelling Prejudice, allaying Fears and making for 





Better Understanding of the Cause 


Methods of Suffrage Advertising 


The lectures of Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst in our principal large cities 
are doing more to arouse interest in 
the suffrage movement than perhaps 
any other one phase of propaganda 
work carried on in this country. Eng 
lish militancy has been so vivid and 
picturesque and and has in 
its ranks such notable and admirable 


startling 





womanhocd that the whole American 


nation has been set 
it. 

There has been much questioning in 
the minds of many good people as to 


to talking about | 


| tised, 








militant 
question, 


the wisdom of methods. 
There can be no however, 
that, as leader of the militants, Mrs. 
Pankhurst has brought new life such 
as no other and no other 
phase of the movement has been able 
Her coming to a city invariably 
brings several results universally con- 


person 


to do. 


ceded to be beneficial to the cause: 


First, she is invariably well adver- 


and this means that the cause 


is well advertised. Second, she awak 





ens universal curiosity and people are 


Effective 


impelled to see her and hear her. 
Third, she allays the fears and doubts 
of the timid and conservative and 
makes them ashamed. Fourth, she 
dispells prejudice against women, 
against humanity, against the emanci 


pation of women. Finally, the im 
mense audiences she attracts leave 
her presence with a clear and true 


understanding of the cause she repre 
and her lectures in America 
have almost invariably inspired her 
hearers to join the movement and 
work actively for it. 


sents, 














Anna 
National | 
Associa: | 





(Conelnded an Page 386.» 





The Wall Street crowd that last week won the name of the only one in America that will hoot a woman. 
Pankhurst speaking, the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw and Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch seated in the motor. 








Mrs. 











Mrs. Pankhurst’s coming to Boston 


has been heralded with a variety of 
advertising unprecedented in  an- 
the 


cause of woman suffrage. In the first 


nouncing any other speaker for 


place, the Boston press heralded her 
coming with the news of a riot in New 
Yerk attendant speaking. 
Then Harvard University published 
its refusal to allow her to speak in any 
of the college buildings. This aroused 
the Harvard Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage, which is composed of un- 
dergraduates, and it brought forth a 
volley of protests from a number of 
distinguished Harvard alumni. it 
served incidentally to advertise her 
meeting at Cambridge as perhaps 
nothing else could have done. 

For many weeks suffragists 
been engaged in selling tickets for her 
Tremont Temple meeting, and a re- 
sourceful brigade of women and girls 
have been placing posters in conspicu- 
ous locations and giving cut hundreds 
of cards announcing the meeting. 

A picturesque and sensational move 
the meeting was the 
chalking of the in prom- 
inent places in the city. This was 
done at night and the papers Monday 
morning tock up the news with zest. 
All day Monday The Woman’s Journal 
horse and carriage traversed the prin- 
cipal streets of the city, attracting 


upon her 


have 


to advertise 
sidewalks 


the attention of vast crowds. This 
made a unique hit. It is the old-fash- 
ioned carriage used by Lucy Stone, 
and last year painted a bright yellow 
and breught into the service of The 
Women’s Journal “newsies.” On this 
occasion a huge yellow Votes for 
Women banner floated to the winds 
and called attention to the immense 
placards announcing the place and | 
time of Mrs. Pankhurst’s lecture in 
The fact that Miss Margaret 
Foley, so well known for her unique 
and picturesque work for suffrage 
this year, rode in the carriage brought 
it marked attention. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s coming to any community 
offers the most cpportune time for 
suffragists to launch new and progres- 
sive methods and enter upon a new) 
phase of more effective work, more | 
telling activity. A. E. R. 





| 
| 


Beston. 





The New York Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation makes a large boast of what 


WALL STREET OUR ENEMY 





The Financial District of New York Is 
the One Spot in America Where 
Suffrage Speakers Are Treated with 
Derision 





It is a fact too fraught with signifi- 
cance to be passed over without com- 
ment that Wall Street is apparently 
the only spot in the whole of the 
United States where a woman speak- 
ing on equal suffrage is not listened 
to with respect. 

On numerous occasions, New York 
suffragists have attempted to hold a 
street meeting in this, the heart of the 
financial world, only to be howled 
down by a lawless crowd. 

To be sure, this crowd is made up 
chiefly of what the New York Sun 
characterized as “near-men”—brokers’ 
clerks, bank messengers and youthful 
gamblers and hangers-on of the stock- 
broking offices—but the significance 
lies in the fact that it is this class of 





it has done. One thing it has not 
done. in the 17 years of its existence. 
As Mrs. Julia Ward Howe pointed out, 


it has not yet found, in all the enfran- | 


chised States put together, a dozen 


respectable men who will say over 


their own names and addresses that) 


woman suffrage has had any bad re- 


sults. 





young men, and this alone, that treats 
| women speakers with derision. 
| New York suffragists may go into 
the Bowery, they may hold forth to the 
| crowds of homeless derelicts that fill 
the benches in City Hall Park and in 
Union and Madison Squares, they may 





| It Discriminates 


speak all over the East Side, and not a 





ALL WANT VOTES 





Illinois State Federation of Women's 
Clubs Passes Suffrage Resolution 
Unanimously 
Without a dissenting vote, the Ili 

nois State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at its recent annual meeting 
in Galesburg, expressed the wish that 
women should have the ballot. The 
president called attention to the fact 
that every question which had come 
before the convention, every line of 
effort in which the club women were 
engaged, led directly up to the need 
of votes for women. 





TO VOTE IN FIVE YEARS 





President of William and Mary Col- 
lege Says Virginia Women will 
Have Ballot Soon 





William 
recent 


President 
Mary 


Tyler of and 
College, in a address, 
said he thought the Governor of Vir- 
ginia had set too remote a date when 
he predicted that the women of that 
State would be voting within ten 
years. He believed they might get 
the ballot within five. 


THE INSURANCE BILL 


or Against 
Women—Suffragists and Antis Join 
in Protesting 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s Insurance Bill 
against and unemployment, 
while based upon a geod principle, is 
an object lesson on women’s need of 
if they are to get fair treat- 
As introduced, it proposed to 
insure 11,000,000 men and 4,000,000 
women against sickness, and 2,500,000 
men and no wemen against unemploy- 
There was also discrimination 
women all along the line. 
though especially needy and 
were especially neglected. 
poorer wage-workers, 
had to pay in the same 
as the men, but rec?ived a 
smaller sum in case cf illness, etc., 
ete. The suffragists at once protested 
vigorously, and after a while a num- 
ber of prominent Antis brought out a 
protest also. It will be interesting to 
see how far the bill has been amend- 
ed in consequence of these protests. 


sickness 


the vote 


ment. 


ment. 
against 
Widows, 
deserving, 
Among the 
the women 


amount 





A SUFFRAGE TOUR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 





Mrs. Catt Describes Her Experiences 
in the Dark Continent—Heroic Boer 
Women — Wonderful Flowers and 
Trees 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes: 





months ago, a little suffrage 
left Southampton for 


Four 
group of four 
Cape Town. 
There are two official languages in 
South Africa, and we went prepared 
to present our plea in both, Dr. Aletta 
Jacobs, president of the Vereeniging 
voor Vrouwenkiesrecht of the Neth- 
erlands, speaking Dutch and I Eng- 
lish. Miss Cameron of New York and 
Mrs. Boersma of The Hague accom- 
panied us. We were actuated by the 
belief that in the early political de- 
velopment of the Union of South Afri- 
ca, less than two years old, would be 
found a timely opportunity to secure 
woman suffrage, and we longed to aid 
the women to perfect their movement. 
We were in South Africa 76 days, 
or nearly three months, and were en- 
abled to make our plea before forty 
different assemblies, some being large 
public meetings, others small invited 
social functions, and our work closed 
with a delegated convention, the first 
in South Africa, where a Union Suf- 
frage Association was formed. This 
was the consummation for which we 
devoutly hoped. To accomplish our 
rounds we travelled 4,000 miles by 


rail. 








(Concluded on Page 386.’ 
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“THE WOMEN AT EASE” 


O God! to think of the women, 
The women who are at ease, 
Whose food falls down like manna, 
Who do just what they please’ 


Whose pantry is never empty, 
Whose clothes are always new, 
To think of those sick with hunger, 
To think of the pampered few! 


And these are the womanly women 
Whose axioms the grand-dames 
quote, 
For they (so the Cabinets tell us) 
Deny their wish for the vote 


Yet this dainty, womanly woman, 
Her hands, alas! are red; 

The bleeding heron’s love-plume 
Waves o’er her lovely head. 


She cries, “Tally-ho,” with the loudest 
Over the heath and broom, 

And follows, this womanly woman, 
The agonized stag to his doom. 


Her sweated sister's slavery 
To meet her rent’s arrears, 

Leaves her unmoved; yet her blouses 
Are sewn with that sister's tears 


Come out from your magic circle. 
O women who are at ease! 

Tarn frem your own loved children 
And deign a glance on these, 


Where dirt, disease, and hunger, 
Wait for the babies’ breath, 
And the only hope of rescue 
Is hid in the hand of Death 


Stretch out your hands to help us 
And make our burden light; 


Clasp with your weary sisters. 
Now struggling for the right’ 
We do not want your lioney, 


We ask the better part; 
\s you are womanly women, 
We pray you for your heart! 
—Women’s Franchise 


MISS MANNING’S VIEW 


Of the Recent Suffragette Protest in 


London—Says Crowds Were Friend-; !!0 
ly, and Stones Were Thrown “With| They did their duty, neither more nor 


Discretion” 

Editor Woman's Journal: 

Il am not a member of the suffra- 
gette organization, and hold no brief 
for it beyond being a firm believer in 
the rights of women to have a voice in 
the making of the laws they must 
obey. 

In consequence I am a believer in 
fair play, and looked on at the dem- 
onstration last Tuesday night with the 
purpose of observing the conduct of 
the police and public towards those 
7. oe Be. we 
determined to run the gauntlet of pub- 
lic eriticism and private insults, as a 
protest against a fresh betrayal of 
Liberal women by the Liberal Cabinet 
through a projected manhood suffrage 
bill, which was to be clearly a bid for 
popularity on the one hand, and a 
checkmate of the women’s concilia- 
tion bill cn the other. 

To the suffragettes, the protest of 
breaking windows and going to prison 
was a very mild Roland for an Oliver. 
So much for their case. 

The rest cf the suffrage organiza- 
tions disapproved of these 
methods at this particular juncture of 
the history of the great agitation; the 
general public thought so, too, and I 
believe the suffragettes themselves 
will come to regard the form of the 
protest as an error of judgment, to 
which we are all liable. It is neces- 
sary to keep in mind these opinions 
in order to gauge the significant atti- 
tude of the public towards these wom- 
en on Tuesday evening. 

I reached the gates of Parliament 
House near the clock tower at eight 
o'clock, expecting to see a procession 
striving to advance in order in the 
face of a police force trying to break 
it up. Instead, there was an enormous 
crowd of men and women, mostly 
young and of the clerk type, with a 
good sprinkling of workmen, and 
some women with babies in thefr 
arms, waiting to see what would hap- 
pen—all smiling and good-humored, 
obeying the police command to “Move 


members of the 


on” with the law-abiding instinct 
which makes a British policeman’s 
duty so comparatively easy. It 


was a surging crowd, dangerously 
thick at certain points, when the po- 
lice command to keep back would 
sénd it rocking, to the imminent dan- 
ger of ‘anyone unfortunate enough to 
lose balance; but it was so good- 
tempered that any roughness was 
quite unintentional. The hooligan 
element was absent; the surly suf. 
frage-hater was absent, and even the 
sneering cynic seemed absent. It 
was just a _ light-hearted carnival 


crowd hent on seeing “the fun.” 


who had} 


militant ; 





Government deserved! 





‘ 


Through it came intermittently an 
arrested suffragette guarded by stal- 
wart policemen on either hand, who! 
were “running her out” as fast as they 
could to the nearest police station. 
She was laughing, and the crowd 
cheered her with a will. Occasionally 
there would be a “boo-hoo” from an 
anti, but the cheers had it all through | 
the evening five to one. The women 
lcoked slightly dishevelled as to their | 
hats. which was to be expected after 
being pushed through such a crowd. | 
But that all Had their arms! 
been free, a dexterous touch would 
have put hats ship-shape again. 
with the crowd for 





was 


I mixed freely 


an hour and a half for the purpose of 














lowed the use of a Harvard building 
in which to deliver an address. A 
week before, when the Corporaticn 
had been petitioned for the use of a 
hall in which to hold a series of lec- 
“The Progressive Move- 
ment,” the hall was granted only on 
ecndition that the public be exclud- 
ed. The ground 
University 


tures on 


taken was 


place for public political agitation; 
but that, if only members of the Uni- 
versity be present, the students might 
conduct any agitation, hearing whom- 
sbever they please on any topic. This 
is unexcepticnable 

“Then the Corporation voted 
allow the use of a hall to Mrs. Pank 


aes meee ee nn 


XN 








One Way of Advertising Mrs. Pankh 


the 
rioters, but 


the conduct of 
towards the so-called 


observing police 
saw 
rudeness or rough treatment 
less, and the observations of others 
elsewhere confirm my impression. It 
is what was expected. The hooligan- 
ism of Squadron D could not be re- 
peated by any Government which val- 
ued its reputation or life; so that the 
scenes of “Black Friday” could not be 
repeated, but must stand out unique 
in brutality in the history of the Eng- 
lishwomen’s struggle for political en- 
franchisement. 

In spite of the garbled reports of an 
anti-suffrage the breaking 
the windows seemed be 
plished with much discretion. 


press, of 


to accom 
Stand 
ing near the Foreign Office, the noise 
of a striking a window 
pane was sufficiently loud for me to 
hear it; there was a rush on the part 
cf the crowd to the spot, and a suffra- 
But 
I observed, upon going up to the wall 
later, that the broken 
dom larger than one’s fist, 
many could had 
aimed at the same window. 
sideration was really more than 


small stone 


gette was arrested by the police. 


area was sel- 


while as 
as considerately 
This con- 
the 
The attitude of the crowd (avowed- 
ly not in sympathy with this particu- 
lar form of protest), was impressive- 
ly significant, and showed unmistak- 
ably how public prejudice has 
worn down the appeal 
cf women for justice. If not entirely 
sympathetic, it was evidently anxious 


been 


by unceasing 


to see fair play, while the sacrifices 
the women were prepared to make by 
enduring gaol and its privations for 
the advancement of the were 
apparently a sub-conscious influence 
in mind, he 
called methods hysteria cr self- 


sacrifice 


cause, 


every man’s whether 
the 
for others. 

If such a crowd can be accepted as 
an indication of the pulse of the peo- 
ple, it seems a foregone conclusion 
that the conciliation bill will pass in 
1912 

M. L 
London, Nov. 24, 1911. 


Manning 


HARVARD MEN’S LEAGUE 


> ene | 
(Concluded from Page 385) | 


the great social questions which stir 
and educate the age.’”’ 
History of the Case 

William Taylor Fisher, a junior | 
from Chicago vublished the following 
letter in the Harvard Crimson: | 
“To the Editors of the Crimson: 

“During the past few weeks the Cor- | 





poration has taken a step which 
should not rest without protest. Per- 
mission was asked that Mrs. Pank- | 
hurst, the English suffragist, be al- | 


| 
| been 


| with unprecedented speed. 


urst—The Woman's Journal Carriage 


hurst. Since the publie not to 
admitted, eculd 
have no objection to Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
did 


being that 


was 


be the Corporation 


subject matter. It object to her 


sex; the reason this is a 


man's college, and that women should 


not ordinarily be allowed to speak 
here. 

“This view is almost medieval. 
Women have lectured here in former 


years; and one, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
. 


spcke in the new Lecture Hall last 
month. If a woman has ability, why 
shut her out because she is not a 
man? Why should not Harvard stu- 
dents be permitted to listen to any 
man or woman whose words are 
worth while? If he or she is not 


worth hearing, it is very certain there 
will be no audience. 

“I do not attach any particular im- 
portance this incident; but I do 
consider it a little out of keeping with 
Harvard's broad and tolerant pclicy. 


“W. T. FISHER, '13.” 


to 


Mr. Villard Is Aghast 

Oswald Villard, editor of 
the New York Evening Post, wrote to 
the Harvard Crimson: 

“As the New Yerk alumni 
who are fairly aghast at the Univer- 
sity’s closing its doors to Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, may [ not have the privilege of 
your columns all the under- 
graduates who can, to hear her speak 


Garrison 


one of 


to urge 


at Brattle Hall, for the deuble purpose 


of thus making amends for the Uni- 
versity’s lamentable blunder and of 
hearing one of the ablest orators of 


the day? 

“As one who has, professionally, lis- 
tened to most cf the leading American 
public men, I feel that her address at 


Carnegie Hall last vear was one of 
the very greatest from any source it 


has been my good fortune to hear. I 
doubt much if there are more 
than three or living Americans 
who could speak for an hour and a 
half on political questions, and hold 
the audience in deepest interest 


very 


four 


and 
handle their subject with such com- 
plete grasp and skill. More than that, 
Mrs. Pankhurst is a woman of rare 
charm and of the highest idealism. 
How could Harvard be so lacking in 
courtesy, chivalry and good taste as 
to refuse to let her have our finest lec- 
ture hall? 

“It is quite beside the mark whether 
one approves of her cause or of all 
her methods. Those who do not alto- 
gether, like myself, must admit that. 
thanks to the publicity these methods 
have obtained for the cause, it has 
quickened and _ vitalized the 
world over, and has been advanced 


The point 


is that Harvard is closing its doors 
fo cne of the great leaders, thinkers 
and orators of the day—yes,. T am in 
clined to say, to one of the world’s 


great minds. 


that a} 
building is not the proper} 


not to} 





“Plainly it is not Mrs. Pankhurst 
who has been injured by Harvard. 
Must our University assume towards | 
this newer phase of the battle for) 
political freedom the same blind, re-| 
actionary attitude to which it held— | 
to its disgrace—throughout the strug: | 
gle for the abolition of human slavery 
in America?” 

Students Hire a Hall 

The Harvard Men’s League hired 
Brattle Hall for the meeting, and Mrs. 
Pankhurst spoke there with much ac- 
ceptance, to a much bigger and more’ 
than she would 


interested audience 


| have had if there had been no inter- | 
gathering 


ference by the authorities. 


WALL STREET OUR ENEMY | 


‘Concluded from Page 385) 


| 


them. 


against 
restless 


raised 


though 


voice will be 


Even the boys, and 


noisy, always show a certain deference 


for the fact that the speakers are 


women 


As we have heard from the speakers 
“covered” the wildest sec- 
the Western campaign 
States, suffragists can go into mining 
camps, into the rough frontier hotels 
cow-punchers and 
on the 
towns, and 
chivalrous 


who have 


tions of far 


frequented by 
hold meetings 


“toughest” 


ranchmen, 
the 
with 


streets of 


be treated an almost 
regard 
But 


the 


when 
of 
country 


they go into that spotin 
metropolis of 
lives money 
hailed with 
and not 


heart the great 


where its 
they 


roars 


this 


power, there are 


hoots and of derision 


permitted even a hearing 
that 


demonstrations. 


not 
On 


obvious 


It is true mature men do 


join in these 


every occasion it has been 
that such adult citizens as there were 
the 


what 


crowd anxious to hear 
the had and 


were indignant with the young hood 


in were 


women to say, 
luins who prevented them from doing 
not the fact that these 


particular 


so. But is 
this dis- 
trict always and invariably behave in 
this particular towards the ex: 
ponents of for women, indica- 
tive general the attitude held 
towards the question in the offices 
whence they come? 

week 


“near-men” of 
way 
votes 


in of 


Last witnessed a particularly 


flagrant example of this phenomenon 


The Women's Political Union adver 
tised that on a certain day Mrs 
Pankhurst would speak in Wall 
Street, thinking, doubtless, that the 
dramatic quality attaching to her 
fame would pique curiosity enough 
to make the crowd listen. 

It did—for just long enough to find 
out that Mrs. Pankhurst was not go- 
ing to asault any policemen or even 
incite to assault. Then the howling 


began—a prolonged and continuous 
roar, led by young men standing on| 
the pedestal of the George Washing: | 
ton statue at whose foot the meeting | 

held—and 





was Mrs. Pankhurst was} 
forced to desist. However, had there| 
been anything like sufficient police | 
protection, the howling could have! 
been stopped. Only one policeman | 


was visible, despite the fact that spe 
cial had requested. 
In report of the incident, the 
Times, which is anything but friend 
ly to suffrage, said: 
“Miss Caroline 


protection been 


its 


Lexow spent most 
of the time the women were attempt: 
ing to hold their meeting in telephon- 


ing for the 


police, and as the auto 
mobile drove away, some three-quar- 
ters of an hour after it arrived, three 


extra policemen came leisurely down 
the street. The crowd in front of the 
Sub-Treasury Building was pushing 
and and the women who 
the automobile were 
sometimes in danger of being 
crushed. The men nearest them did 
what they could to protect them. Not 
a policeman could be seen from the 


crowding, 


stood beside 


steps. One man standing there said: 
‘It is a shame. If this was a 
men’s political meeting, the place 


would be overrun with police. It is 
only the boys who are making the 
noise. The decent people would like 
to hear.’” 

The Sun characterized the matter 
“a disgraceful exhibition of dis- 
courtesy and lack of ordinary man- 
ners.” “It was,” said the Sun, “a 
in which there were persons 
stooped to the 


pennant 


as 


crowd 


who 


ignominy of 


snatching a the hands 
of Dr. Shaw and then struggling with 
her for its possession. Thanks to the 
spunk of distinenichna Ms 


from 


the ocates 


of Votes for Women, the hoodlume 
did not succeed in wresting the 


Sou 


venir from Dr. Shaw.” 

Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Mr 
Harriot Stanton Blatch and yj; 
Mary Pethick were in the moto, 
Mrs. Pankhurst 


MRS. PANKHURST SPEAKs 
IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mrs. Pankhurst 


spoke, under th, 
auspices of the Columbus Equal Sy 
frage Association and the (py 
lege Equal Suffrage League, t 


representative of dll 
and thoughtful in Columby 
Samuel Carroll Derby pre 
The Rev. Theodore Irving Rex 
Trinity, 

her 
made 


tha 
is good 
Mrs. 


ed. 


rector of presented \ 
The 


excellent. 


Pankhurst to audience. 


pression was May 
expressed surprise to find the famo 
English 

making history, quiet and 


ently unmilitant. Mrs. Harriet 


SO 


woman who is kept 
so appa 
Tayl 
Upton made a plea for new membe 
and 26 were secured. 

A tea was given for Mrs. Pankhu 
at the home of Mrs. F. C 
Mrs. Pankhurst had 
noon for the first time 
poem, “The Female 
She said, “It is silly 
and not true at all.” 

We convinced that 
hurst’s with 
of great 


bus 


Kelton 
read that aft. 
Mi 
the 


sentimental 


Kiplir 


of Specie 


Mrs. Pan 
us 


are 
short stay has beet 
benefit to the cause. Col 

to 
oughly and very shortly, for it is h« 
that the fight for the equal 
plank in State 
We 
the 


women 


ought be stirred very t! 
sultra 
Constitutior 
all 


next 


our new 
fought. 


to be 


must be feel tl 
Ohio 


join 


ought State 
the 


franchise. At 


where have 
Mrs. 


ture the entire back of 


six 
Pankhurst 

the stage w 
uy 
tte! 


banner 
printed in black le 
“Women Vote in Colorado, Wyomin 
Utah, Idaho, Washington and Calif 


covered by a_ yellow 


which was 


nia. Why Not in Ohio?” 
We are all asking that questi 
here. We shall feel immensely pro 


and happy if Ohio is “The Seve! 
Daughter.” 

Florence Dean Co)) 
Ave., Columbu 


53 North Champion 


A TIMELY PAMPHLE! 


Revolt 

Mrs. 
detailed account the 
Parliamentary discrimination 
which has had much to do 
the militant 
telling concrete 


aft tl 


“The the 


Women 


Causes of 


in England,” by 


is a of legal 

in Wns 
land 
movellel 
illustrs 


M1 


bringing 
It is full 
tions. It may 
Annie G. Porritt, 
Hartford, Conn., price $2.50 per hun 
dred. 


on 
of 
be ordered from 


Tremont stree! 
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CONCERNING WOMEN 


Miss Sylvia Pankhurst comes [0 
America about the middle of Januar) 
She has two weeks’ engagements 0! 
the Pacific Coast beginning Jan. 28 
at one 0! 
Bos 


Park, 
meetings 


Wood 
Hall 


Mrs. 
the 


Maud 


big Ford in 


| ton, was asked by a man in the audi 


the 





ence if there was anything in 
Bible in favor of woman suffrase 
Mrs. Park answered smilingly, “Yes 
‘Do unto others as ye would tha 
others should do unto you.” This 
brought down the house. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, in 


private letter accompanying her com 
munication to The Woman's Journa! 
‘This trip has been the great 
The bear 
condi 


says: 
est experience of my life. 
ing on economic and social 
tions, the history of the natives, and 
the women’s doings in the recent war 
are the things which have stirred me 
most.” 


Dr. Sarah M. Dadman has been 4? 
pointed as one of the doctors to ex 
amine the school children of Boston 
She will have the same salary 45 the 


er r - year, She 
male physicians, $590 per year. 


will be assigned to no special dis 
trict, but will give her poirot 
wherever parents object to havin® 
their daughters examined 3 oe 
other doctors. Dr Dadman’s ap 
pointment is a good beginning, nie’ 
there should be more to follow. eutt 
the children are girls, and one Wom 

we 


an physician to 40 men is not en 
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A GREAT CONVENTION 

Suffragists of the Keystone State Are 
Welcomed by the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia—Distinguished Speakers Ad- 
dress Overflowing Audiences 


The Annual Convention of the Penn- 
syivania W. 8S. A., recognized as a 
athering of patriotic citizens assem- 
ed to discuss matters of social im- 
portance, met in full civie dignity, by 
invitation of the Hon. John E. 
Mayor of Philadelphia, in 
his own room in the City Hall. 
hall of 
portraits of 


rhe 
Reyburn, 

It is a noble dimensions, 
ung William Penn 
ind other men who helped make Penn 
and yellow flags 
gave a much- 


with 


sylvania great our 
vith “Vetes for Women” 
needed feminine note. Not only were 
ill the seats filled, but 
the available 


Ellen H. FE, 


men and wom- 
n crowded 


Mrs 


standing 
Price was in 
the Mayor's great 
lesk, and on her left sat our host. 
After prayer by the Rev. Carl Gram- 
mar, the Mayor welcomed the conven- 
He did net commit himself upon 
the question of suffrage, but declared 
that the right to the hospitality of the 
depend upon sex. He 
made the conventicn free not only of 


oom. 


the chair, behind 


ion. 


city did not 


his own rocm, but practically of the 
vhole City Hall. 
Dr. Anna H. Shaw made a. brief 


speech upon the rights of Pennsylva- 
Miss Jane 
Campell, president of the Philadelphia 
Suffrage followed 
with an historical sketch. Mrs. Lewis 
thanked the Mayor and welcomed the 
the of the Penn- 
sylvania Equal Franchise Society, and 
Miss Mary Ingham, of the 


nia women as citizens. 


County Society, 


conventicn in name 


president 


College Equal Suffrage Society, made| 


an excellent exposition of the college 
yvoman’s place in the movement. 


Mrs. Price read her annual report as 








Messages of welcome from 
the Pennsylvania Grange, the Mothers’ | 
U., and other | 
The Conven- | 
welcome Mrs. Charlotte 
had attended the 
Rights Convention at 
in 1848. 

Elizabeth Gerberding of 
gave an account of the recent} 
victory there. As she spoke, six of 
the stars in the American flag wee 
her flashed out with electric light, and 
we felt the inspiring cry of the West! 


president. 


Congress, the W. C. T. 
organizations followed. 
tion rose to 
Peirce, who at 18 
first Woman's 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., 

Mrs 
fornia 


to the East, “Come on, and don’t be} 
afraid!” | 
= P = | 
That evening at the Bellevue-Strat- 


ferd Hotel President Thomas of Bryn; 
with great dignity. 
Miss Mary Johnston gave a scholarly! 
address upon the history of political | 
rights of men from before the time of 
the Magna Carta. When she arrived 
at the belated period, at which women} 
their own participation in| 
the general enfranchisement, she grew 
elequent, her big eyes shone, her soft} 
Virginia vowels slipped along 


Mawr presided 


suggested 


more | 
rapidly, and one felt that equal suf- 
frage in the South was a very live 
cause. Dr. Shaw spoke for fully an 
hour, holding her audience well in 
hand, making them serious or convuls- 
ing them with laughter at her will. 
The evening closed with an address 
from Dr. Wiley, very big, very sane, 
and desirous of fair play 





genuinely 
for us all. 

On Friday evening Horticultural 
Hall was well filled. 

The Hon. Sheldon Potter presided. 
The first speaker was our eloquent 
boy of the afternoon, who repeated his} 
address, received generous applause, 
and hurried off tc his Alma Mater. 

Judge Beeber, one of Philadelphia's | 
most valued citizens, gave hearty sup- 
port to the cause in a speech that 
dwelt upon its legal aspects, and ex- 
President Reed of Dickinson College 
endorsed his statements. Then came 
Mrs. Mary Austin of California, novel- 
ist, dramatist, and psycholcgist, with 
a plea for the Conservation of Woman- 
hood. She dwelt upon the right of the 
young girl to beauty and gaiety, and 
the importance to the race that the ex- 
pectant mother net only should be} 
well cared for physically, but should} 
also have an environment suited to | 
the psychic needs of her condition. | 

| 








We closed with an eloquent but emi- 
nently practical address from Mrs. 
Wm. Warner Penfield of New York, | 
describing the Woman Suffrage Party 
there, the big sister cf the one that! 
Philadelphia is to have soon. 


| , 
A few hopeful words as to the Penn-, -very early in the day an apology was 


burg, the wife of our newly-elected | 
Mayor, closed our second evening. 
Sunday Afternoon 
If you want to pack a theatre and 
turn away hundreds, don’t give a play, 
but get Mrs. Pankhurst to speak on 


suffrage, and have Dr. Shaw introduce 


her. The English leader made the po- 
litical situation so clear that we all 
understood the delays, the political 
bad faith and the insults that have 
beset the women’s cause in England. 
Our hearts went out to our English 
sisters, who are willing to endure a 
martyrdom that makes the road to suf- 
frage in this country seem a 
primrose path. 

On Saturday evening the brass band 


mere 


of the Lighthouse Club for men sum- 
moned a large crowd to the big hall in 
Kensington (a factery district). Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Platch presided. The 
James P. Nulty, State Senator, | 
the Hugh B. Piper, State} 
Representative, spoke from the stand- 
point of practical politicians, and | 
urged the need of the State for the | 
intelligence and common sense of the 


Hon 


and Hon. 


ow 
Shur? 
~ j \ 


Keeping Father Penn Occupied 


Cali- | , 
} women to be exerted through the only! fornia. and the electrie star for the 


direct means of expression, the ballot. 
Mr. C. ©. Pratt and Miss Leonora 
O'Reilly, whe represent Trades Union- 
ism, spoke pewerfully on the need of 
the working people that both men and 
women should have a say in the regu- 
the conditions under which 
and Miss O'Reilly 
audience to many out- 
She taught us 
enthusiasm and 
states- 


| 


lation of 
they 


live work. 


roused her 
bursts of applause. 
treasure cf 
what ability for constructive 
manship are latent among the women 


what a 


workers. 


The Afterglow of the Pennsylvania 
Suffrage Convention 
two 


Miss Lucy E. Anthony wrote, 


days after the Convention 


Convention ended 
the words in large 
“Welcome Pennsyl 
vania Woman Suffrage Convention,” 
are still over the entrance of the 
City Hall in Philadelphia, so that the 
goods news that the city fathers did 
welcome us is still being conveyed to 
the thousands of passersby. 


Although the 
Saturday night, 


electric letters, 


In the court of the City Hall, the 
big placards announcing the Conven 
are still to be seen, so tunat 
Women” is becoming a 
the who 
court, they 


tion 





“Votes for 
familiar slogan to throngs 
pass through that and 
come from the East, North, South and 
West. 

This 


where 


visited the theatre 
yesterday we held our big 
meeting for Mrs. Pankhrust, and in 
the entrance still stood the bill board 
announcing our meeting, and there 
again the slogan, “Votes for Women” 
greeted the passerby, and the public | 
was still being educated. 


morning | 





The newspaper reports of the meet | 
really wonderful— | 
but that reported 
us fairly and extended space, 
and on the front It happened 
that one paper was represented by a 
man who did not understand the 


movement very well and gave a very 


been 
papel 

gave 

page. 


have 
not a single 


ings 


meagre account of Mrs. Pankhurst's 
meeting. A large number of women 
had already decided to discontinue 


their subscriptions to that paper, and 


sylvania situation from Mrs. Blanken- sent to us, and a request for news of 





| is inaugurated on 


| the papers entitled “Keeping Father | 


the work, that amends might be made 


| SO tar as possible. 


The audiences 
collections 


ast 


were splendid, the 
and the enthusi 
everybody wanted to; 


ample, 
unstinted; 
help us 

The Wanamaker store, probably | 
the largest of its kind in the world 
displayed a welcome to us in one of | 


its show windows, and had a large | 
picture of Susan B. Anthony, sur 
rounded by Votes for Women pen- 
nants. Thousands of copies of The | 
Woman's Journal were sold on the 
street, and the women who sold the 
papers, by the very act of selling 
them bringing the name of the paper 
before the public on the neat canvas 


bags, gave valuable testimony for the 
cause. Reyburn accompanied 
the delegates on the automobile ride 
to the Filtration Plant, 
afterward guest of honor at a 
dinner given by Mrs. Wm. Brewster 
Wood 

On the 
vention, as 


Mayor 


and was 
the 


first afternoon of the 
Mrs. Gerberding began to 


speak about the great victory in Cali- 


Con 


Courtesy Philadelphia Record 


the 
cheered 


State forth on field of 
the and ap 
plauded until all the city’s employees 
find out 
Geber 


new burst 


blue, audience 
corridors to 
Mrs. 


address’ by 


the 
happening 


rushed into 


what was 


ding began her saying 
‘Hitch 
star of 


State in 


your wagon to a_star’’—the 


enfranchisement, until every 


the Union recognizes free 


dom for its women 


Mayor Blankenburg’s Inauguration 


Blankenburg 
Dec. 4, women will, 
by invitation, participate in the 
promised all 


When our Mayor-elect 
cere- 


monies, and they have 


pessible aid in bringing about needed 


municipal reforms. 


The New Club of Philadel- 
phia, of which Mr. Blankenburg is an 
honorary member, is giving him a re- 
ception on Dec. 15. Better city gov- 
ernment is promised and fully expect- 
ed, and it most fitting that 
women and men together are rejoic- 
ing and planning fer it. 


Century 


seems 


Legislative Hearing to Come 


Our bill to amend the State Consti- 
tution by striking the word “male” 
from it, was referred to the Elections 
Commission, and we have just learned 
that this decided to 
give the bill a public hearing in Phila- 
delphia early in We are 
highly elated over this, on account of 
the opportunity of giving “Votes for 
hearing 


Commission has 


January. 


Women" a wide 


An Amusing Cartoon 

the Suffrage Convention, a 
Child’s Welfare Conference was also 
being held in City Hall. The City 
Fathers were hospitable and gracious 
A cartoon appeared in one of 


During 


to each 





BOSTON’'S SCHOOL VOTE 


More Than Five Times As Many 
Women Voted Last Year As When 
School Ballot Was First Granted 


Opponents of equal suffrage are 
circulating the statement that the 
women’s school vote in Boston has 
been much smaller of late years than 
when the right was first granted 
The first year (1879) only 934 women | 
voted. Last year 5,500 voted. Dur- 


ing the first nine years the women’s 
vote averaged just about 900. It has 
never fallen low 
since then. It sways up and down ac 
the amount of public in- | 
the This year 
there is a marked increase of women’s 


anywhere near so 
cording to 
terest in election. 
registration, not in Boston alone, but 
in Lowell, Somerville and other cities. 
It is a 
Make sure that your name is on the 
list 4.8. B 


g00d sign 


BIG VOTE OF WOMEN 


Will Be Cast in Yolo County, Cal.— 
400 in Woodland Register on First 
Day—Will! Offset the Hobo Vote 
California 

great interest 

land, 400 


women = are 
in the ballot. 


women 


showing 
In Wood- 


registered on the 


Books by Eliza Calvert Hall 


TO LOVE AND TO CHERISH. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00 net. 

A simple, sweet, wholesome idyl, by 
the author of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” 
dealing with some of the great issues 
of life in a _ of love and sacrifice.— 
Detroit Free 





> 
ress 


AUNT JANE OF KENTUCKY. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Aunt Jane has become a real person- 
age in American literature.—Washington 
Star 


THE LAND OF LONG AGO. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
To a greater degree than her previous 
work, it touches the heart by its whole- 


some, quaint human appeal.—Boston 

ranscript. 

SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE. 
Frontispiece in color, ete. 50 cents 


net. 
\ masterpiece of rural 
lineation, 


character de- 





THE ELEVENTH HOUR 
In the Life of Julia Ward Howe. 
By MAUD HOWE. 


It is a marvelous record of « wonder- 
ful woman.—Literary Digest 


With portrait. 75 cents net; by mail, 








first day. Many 


house 


were lined up at the 
the clerk's office 
The Home Alliance says 


court before 
Was opened 
editorially: 

“The registration of 
the 
permitted to 


400 women in 


one day, and first day on which 


they were register in 
Yolo County, ought to induce a change 
of mind in have held the 


that women do 


those who 


opinion the not want 


to vote 

“Heretofore our elections have been 
influenced if not controlled by a class 
in Wood- 
and 
only occasionally to 
Yet 
matters they cast their votes as forci 


of men who have no interest 
land, 


come to the city 


men who live elsewhere, 


buy beer and cigarettes. in civie 


bly as men who have erected homes 
here. The women in our city can 
easily overcome this hobo vote.” 


Local elections are soon to be held 
dealing with high school bonds, a new 
court house and the liquor question 


MRS. COLBY BACK 


has got back 
now ready for 
She may be 
Rachel 
Wash 


Mrs. Clara B 
England, and is 


Colby 
from 
lecture engagements. 
Mrs. 


street, 


addressed in care of 
Brill Ezekiel, 1823 H 


ington, D. C. 


NEW CLUB IN ALABAMA 


Many Influential Citizens Form Birm- 
ingham Equal Suffrage Associa- 


tion 


A week ago last Saturday the Equal 
Suffrage Birmingham 
was crganized, with about eighty char- 


Association of 


ter members. Their number has 
already been increased to over one 
hundred. Among the charter mem- 


bers were one of the city commission- 
ers of Birmingham, Mr. Culpepper 
Exum; Sydney Ullman, a_ leading 
architect; Mr. George Huddleston, and 
the writer, from the legal profession; 
about a dezen other men, and the rest 
made up of many of the leading club 
women and feminine 
thought in Birmingham and the State. 


leaders’ in 


The following officers were elected: 

Mrs. Solon Jacobs; first 
Miss Maud McClure 
practicing lawyer; second 
vice-president, Mrs. W. L. Murdoch; 
third vice-president, Mrs. R. E. Wood 
Mrs. 


President, 
vice-president, 


Kelly, a 


of Ensley; reccrding secretary, 
Cc. B. Spencer, Jr. 

This is the first equal suffrage asso- 
ciation organized in Alabama,* and 
has received expressions of warm in- 
co-operation 


desire for 





terest and 
from the other important cities of the 





Penn Busy.” He is represented as | 
holding an infant in his arms which 
he is trying te soothe and comfort, 


while at his back is a suffragette and | 
a bucket of paste and she is pasting | 
back. It} 
humor- | 


| 


Women” on his 
was really delightfully 
ous, and I hope that it may be repro- 
duced in The With 

prospective big bazaar, which we hope | 
to hold, the hearing and the organiza- 
tion of the city and State into Repre- 
we have a 


“Votes for 


most 


Jcurnal the | 


sentative Districts, busy | 


winter before us. 


Huntsville 


State. Mrs. L. Crozier French cf 
Nashville, Tenn., president of the 
Tennessee Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was of great assistance in the 
| organization The subject is being 
widely discussed in the newspapers, 
and treated very kindly. We expect 


to study the subject and listen to ad- 


| dresses for the present, but will take 


lan active stand whenever it seems 
best 
Clement R. Wood 
‘There was « Suffrage Association in 


azo.—hd. W. J 


years 











LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
BOSTON 
JACOBS’ 1912 WINTER CUBAN. 


JAMAICAN TOUR (FORTY 
DAYS) 


To Whom Addressed: 

Are you interested in joining a con- 
genial party for such a trip next Feb 
ruary—to be personally conducted by 
the undersigned, who has had unqual- 
ified success conducting cultured par- 
ties abroad for several seasons? If 
for our PROSPECTUS, giv 
ing full information and detailed out 
line of the delightful and 
program which hag been 
over the following schedule: 

Chicago 

100-mile 
Natchez 


so, send 


recreative 
arranged 


Vicksburg National 
Mississippi River 
train to New Orleans (four 
Gulf route to Havana—week 
in Havana and environs—across Cuba 
by rail, stopping day each at Matan- 
zas, Camaguey and Santiago; thence 
Hamburg-American boat to JAMAICA 

two weeks’ motor and carriage itin- 
erary of the tropical island, covering 
Kingston, Castleton, Port Antonio, 
rafting excursion on the Rio Grande 
River, St. Ann's, Fern Valley, Fal- 
mouth, Montego Bay, Montpelier, 
Mandeville, Spanishtown and Bog 
Walk. Thence Hamburg-American 
line direct to New York, visiting that 
metropolis, Philadelphia, 
back 
Everything first-class. 


Park 
trip to 


days) 


Washington, 
April 7, 1912. 
Party limit- 
expense for 
the entire trip Chicago back to Chi- 


arriving Chicago 


ed. Cost includes every 


cago. Members may join party en 
route at proportionate cost. A most 
charming late-winter outing through 


the South, West Indies and our Kast- 
ern cities. 

Testimonials, write-ups of former 
European trips and our 1912 uropean 
schedule also sent on application. 

(. W. Jacobs, Manager and Con- 
ductor, Jacobs’ Tours, Rock Valley, 
Iowa. 


to Cherish. 
Little, 


To Love and 
Hall. 


By Eliza 


Calvert Brown & Co., 


Boston. Price $1, 

The announcement of a new book 
by Eliza Calvert Hall is a joy to all 
those who love “Aunt Jane of Ken- 
tucky” and “The Land of Long Ago;” 
and their name is legion. In this vol- 
ume the author has chosen a new 
theme. Many novelists have taken 


as their topic the struggle in a wom- 


an’s mind between love and a 
“career,” and have rejoiced in depict- 
ing love as the victor. In this case 


we are shown the struggle between 
ambition in a Kentucky 
mountaineer. He from ob- 
scurity to the point where his party— 
and, as it would seem, his public 
duty—call him to accept the nomina- 
tion for Governer; but his duty as a 
husband forbids him to take the sweet 
mountain wife of his youth into a 
to which inadequate 
would be wretched. 
has all the pathos and 
charm of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” 
and there is a delicate contrast be- 
tween the tender and womanly though 
uncultivated Mary Ward and the bril- 


love and 


has risen 


sphere she is 


and where she 


The story 


liant, diplomatic, capable, yet some- 
what hard Evelyn Warrington. It 
would be interesting to read Mrs 





Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s opinion 


lof this book. 
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A COMPARISON 





A Sunday paper published a picture of a suffragette stand- 
ing in a London street among broken glass and piles of stones. 
Underneath was written, “The female of the species is more 
deadly than the male.” 

For a fair comparison, the paper should have published on 
the same page some graphic illustrations of the scenes taking | 
place in China and Morocco. In the matter of deadliness, the 
male of the species seems to be still in the van. A. 8. B. 





MEN AND WOMEN AS WINDOW-SMASHERS 





Window-smashing by men is not reported in the cable- 
grams from England, because the men are doing it all the time. 
For many generations it has been the Briton’s favorite way of 
showing his displeasure. When Mr. Samuel Pickwick made his 
famous visit to Ipswich to unmask Captain Alfred Jingle, the 
windows had just been broken on account of some local cause 
of discontent, and the majestic magistrate, Mr. Nupkins, was 
threatening to call out the troops: “If the civil power cannot 
protect these windows, Grummer, the military must protect 
the civil power, and the windows, too!” The Duke of Welling: 
ton at one time was very unpopular, and the mob smashed his 
windows so persistently that he had to put iron shutters on 
them. Later he became a popular idol, and was one day fol- 
lowed clear home to his door by a shouting and cheering crowd. 
He rode along taking no notice of them till he reached his 
Then he turned to the people, pointed to his iron shut- 
ters, made them a sarcastic bow, and went in. Not a hot elec- 
tion passes without the breaking of windows. It is often done 
for the merest trifles. At Winchester, not long ago, an old 
Russian cannon was moved out of its usual place. The people 
did not like the change and broke the windows of the public 
buildings. The ring-leaders were arrested, but were not pun- 
ished, and the gun was restored to its old place—-this while 
the suffragettes were being sent to prison for the same offence, 
and American anti-suffragists were holding up hands of holy | 
horror, and declaring that men would never do such nell 
it showed women’s lack of sense and unfitness for suffrage! 

Breaking glass is a stupid way of venting discontent, and | 
we are glad that in this particular America is more civilized 
than Britain. But where one pane has been broken by women, 
a thousand have been smashed by men. A. &. B. 


house. 








ANOTHER COLORADO SLANDER NAILED 








The organ of the “Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to Women,” in its official | 
organ, The Remonstrance, asserts that the last Colorado Legis- | 
lature passed a bill to legalize race track gambling, “in spite | 
of the indignant protests of the decent element of the public 
and the strong opposition of the Governor. The deplorable | 
fact is recorded that all four of the women members voted for | 
the bill.” 

The M. A. O. F. E. S. W. sent out this story broadcast to | 
editors throughout the country. Some of them swallowed it 
without inquiry. The editor of the Chicago Public, with more | 
prudence, investigated it first. He finds that three of the four | 
women were from Denver, were nominated by “the local boss- | 
ridden Democratic party,” were elected by a small plurality, 
and were not ideal legislators, although “they are regarded | 
as better than the men who were on the ticket with them.” | 
The fourth was a better-qualified woman from an _ outside 
county. The editor of The Public continues: 


“Now as to the circumstances of the race track bill. Let 
its wickedness be fully conceded, yet The Remonstrance is 
misinformed when it says that there were ‘indignant protests| 
of the decent element of the public’ against it. There were no 
protests at all prior to its passage. The papers had made no 
reference to it, and the public knew nothing about it until it 
had passed both Houses almost unanimously and Gov. Shafroth 
interposed his veto. 

“Moreover, it was drawn so skilfully as to hide its wicked- 
hess beneath the cloak of a bill for promoting agricultural, 
industrial and live stock exhibitions under the censorship of a 
State Commission. 


| proves the unfitness of men to vote? 


“Furthermore, the Governor’s veto was sustained. The bill, 
therefore, did not become a law. For this result, which ought 
to cause The Remonstrance to inquire and reflect, the credit 
was given.to the Women’s Clubs of Colorado. It is today con- 
sidered in Denver as an undisputed fact that the bill would have 
become a law in spite of the Governor’s veto but for women 
voters. 

“Finally, the very women legislators whom The Remon- 
strance condemns as typical of women with the ballot, publicly 
announced their regret for having inadvertently voted for such 
a bill, and thereupon helped defeat it by supporting the Gover- 


/nor’s veto.” 


The Remonstrance deliberately gives the impression that 
the bill became a law. 

It may be added that Gov. Shafroth, in his veto message, 
said of the women of Colorado, “We know they are against such 
measures.” It may be added also that in Kentucky all the mem- 
bers of the Legislature are men, and Kentucky has a law almost 
identical with the one which failed to pass in Colorado. Would 
the anonymous editors of The Remonstrance say that this 
A. S. B. 





A FINE EXAMPLE 





The gratitude of all right-minded women and men is due to 
that Kansas father who rescued his daughter's assailant from a 
mob, and by his personal influence prevented a lynching. The 
young colored man who had attempted the crime was caught 
and tied, and an angry crowd was discussing what to do with 
him. According to the press reports, it was proposed to burn 
him alive, and this was about to be done when the girl's father 
arrived. He addressed the crowd, and urged that the culprit 
should be left to the law, declaring that to burn him could do no 
good, and would only bring disgrace upon the State. The crowd 
turned him over to the father, and he delivered him to the offi- 


' cers of the law for punishment. 


A South Carolina editor has lately said that the life of every 
man, black or white, becomes less secure whenever a life is taken 
by lawless violence. Every woman’s honor becomes less secure 
whenever an atrocity is committed to revenge a crime against a 
woman’s honor. It is not only that every kind of lawlessness and 
savagery promotes every other kind; but the crime against 
woman is especially subject to be stimulated by evil suggestion. 
Every time that the newspapers spread broadcast the details of 
such a case, and of an outbreak of ferocious mob violence in con- 
sequence, all over the country the thoughts of men of a low moral 
grade are attracted to this crime and focused upon it. The result 
cannot fail to be increased danger to women. 

When Milton’s fallen angels were punished by being tem- 
porarily turned into serpents, and the first upon whom the change 
took effect began to fall down and writhe and hiss, their col- 
leagues looked on, . 

“with horror filled, 
And horrid sympathy;” 
and before they knew it, they found themselves falling down and 
beginning to grovel and hiss in like manner. Something of the 
kind often happens in reading accounts of cruelty and crime. In 
a sound and healthy mind, such accounts arouse only horror; but 
if there be in the veins a single drop of the same poison, the hor- 
ror is mingled with a horrid sympathy, and the instinct of imita- 
tion impels to go and do !ikewise. The medieval nobleman 
whose crimes gave rise to the story of Bluebeard was a case in 
point. This man, whose gruesome history has been unearthed 
from dusty records by Sabine Baring Gould, bore a fair reputa- 
tion till after he was forty years of age. Before his execution, 
he confessed that one day reading of the cruelties of the Roman 
Emperors had appealed so strongly to a latent instinct of 
cruelty in himself that he gave up his public career, retired to 
his castle, and there devoted himself to slaughtering children 
whom his servants stole for him from the country round about. 

Immature minds are especially open to unwholesome sug- 
gestion, even where there is no hereditary bent to wrong-doing. 
After being unwisely allowed to read Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
the children of a very good family were found making prepara- 
tions to burn a chicken at the stake. It is now generally recog- 
nized that hangings ought not to be carried out in public, 
because of the demoralizing effect upon the spectators. If the 
effect of a plain hanging is so bad, what must be the effect of 
a burning alive? Every such enormity, with its immense ex- 
ploitation in the press, not only promotes fresh enormitics of 
the same kind, but stimulates a whole crop of lesser and unseen 


| cruelties and brutalities against women, children, animals, and 


the weak in general. 

The North isin no position to throw any stones at the South 
on this question. The crime is confined to no section. There 
never was a worse case than the recent lynching by the mob 
of Coatesville, Pa., nor a more shameless failure to bring the 
murderers to justice. 

To burn a human being alive, no matter how great the 
provocation, is not only an atrocity in itself, but a crime against 
civilization. Lynching, begun as a punishment for outrages 
against women and in the hope of its being a deterrent—a hope 
that has proved worse than vain—has spread till now it is 
inflicted for the most trifling offences, and is often carried out, 
as in Coatesville, by degenerate youths who look upon it as a 
lark. Sometimes a woman is the victim of it. 

Every woman should set her face like a flint against lynch- 
ing. Woman suffrage will be no immediate cure for it, but 
before many generations of women’s voting it may be hoped 
that all young people will receive such a course of ethical and 
humane instruction, and will be provided with so many whole- 
some outlets for their energies, that such crimes will become 
forever impossible. A. S. B. 





Let me not be understood as denying the right of teachers 
to participate in public affairs. I have small patience with the 
opinion sometimes expressed that a teacher because he is a 
teacher must be a colorless member of society, emasculated 
in politics and religion. Indeed, I am inclined to believe that 
one of the weakest points in our whole system of training for 
citizenship lies in the fact that the great majority of those who 
are to educate our future citizens are themselves, being women. 
denied any share in the rights and privileges for which they are 
giving preparation. It must often appear illogical to the young 
American that the janitor of his school is granted prerogatives 
in that new and most important civic relationship which the 
teacher, who is charged with inducting him into an understand- 
ing of its duties, is herself denied—Hon. Payson Smith. State 
Superintendent of Maine Public Schools 


SOCIAL CRIMES 





The astounding news that greeted us on Friday night, the 
first day of December, is still fresh and rankling in our hearts. 
“The McNamaras Plead Guilty.” These flaring headlines 
launched the thunderbolt, and the words that sprang to many lips 
were, “It’s a lie! I don’t believe it.” And then everyone looked 
at everyone else with a gasp of wonder. “Is it true?” And then 
afterwards, more slowly, “Why, just now—? Just before elec 
tion—why ?” 


Well, why? That’s the rub. But it is done now and over 
The McNamaras have pleaded guilty, and we can make of it 
what we will. Or, rather, we will make of it what we mus; 
Someone, somewhere, has betrayed organized labor. We hay, 
on our calendars one more ugly social crime, a crime many 
headed, like a hydra. 


And instantly, from shore to shore, the conservative press 
in virtuous mood reads its sermon to Labor. Let Labor learn the 
lesson, let Labor understand that from now on (as if this were 
new) every deed of violence will be laid at Organized Labor's 
doors. Let us be thankful that at last Labor can see that vic 
lence lurks in the hearts of some within its ranks. Of course 
thus concedes the clear-seeing press, employers are also t, 
blame—a little; they should remember that the workers of t}), 
world must live—badly, of course, and subjected to all sorts o 


them if, when oppressed too much, they protest reasonably and 
try to better themselves? The Interests recognize this, and « 
now, wonderfully and with great heartedness, the big business 
men actually concede something beautifully vague (who know: 
what sentence the just judge may feel it his duty to impose? 
if the defendants will only confess and plead guilty—just 
day or two before election. Wonderful generosity, by which on 
man is saved from the gallows—perhaps. 


All this is most edifying, and we can’t help congratulating 
ourselves over the whole affair. But how does our press stand 
when some terrible mining disaster occurs? Does it let us al! 
know that criminal negligence is at the bottom of the deaths ot 
those entombed men? Does it become righteously indignant tha 
our big corporations are paying fat dividends, but are economiz 
ing on safety appliances? Did the press shriek warnings to cap 
ital after the Triangle fire in New York, when nearly one hun 
dred and fifty young women were murdered? Murder is murder 
says Roosevelt, but no one has been punished yet for thes: 
deaths. Do you remember the description of one girl who fe! 
her way along the window ledges ten stories above the street 
and finally, with flames above and flames below and at her back 
with her hair on fire, and her clothes, she raised her face to 
heaven and flung out her arms, and shook her clenched fists in 
the flame-filled air—-then jumped? 


Violence? Who is to blame for violence, the one who lights 
the match or pulls the trigger, or the one who has filled the poo: 
human brain with agony or made it cringe to any act for profit? 
The crimes of old against the individual and by the individual 
pale before the social crimes of today, crimes of society against 
society. What avails it to blame a few bewildered, weak men‘ 
Of what use to hunt out “the conspiracy”? What hope of rooting 
out this element inclined to violence within the ranks of labor 
while we still allow crimes as foul and far move frequent t 
pass without a word? Let the souls of tortured, destroyed women 
cry out of crimes against society. Let stunted, diseased childre! 
tell of their helpless plight. Let maimed and crippled fathers 
left without redress, testify to the crimes of capital. And the! 
let us strike the balance and see whether the “violence that 
leads to dastardly crimes” within the ranks of labor can tip th 
scales when weighed against the dastardly, never-ceasing crimes 
against the men and women and children of the working class 

So, perhaps we are a trifle skeptical about this wonderfu 
agreement in Los Angeles. 
in it. 


Perhaps we see something siniste) 
Perhaps we wonder what will be the next revelation. I! 
may be that we pity some of those concerned and question th 
motives of others. And it may even be that we wonder if the 
big respectable ones of the earth are perchance becoming a littl 
frightened? 


But let this tragedy end as it may, let the roots strike out a: 
far as possible and involve the good name and fame and hono: 
and loyalty of whom they may, for this much at least we may b¢ 
thankful. Out there in Los Angeles women may voice their 
beliefs at the ballot box; they may err this time in the use they 
make of their new power, but they will quickly learn their lesson, 
they will study the situation and ferret out reasons for this and 
that, and they will accept the duty laid upon them to insist upon 
justice. Women in California have recently emerged from the 
degradation of disfranchisement, and they will know that the 
justice they demand for themselves must be given to others 
They will hereafter share the full blame for wrong conditions, 
and they will have the full incentive to help in changing them 
Women can and will aid in ridding the world of the Golden Calf, 
and with it will disappear most of our present-day social crimes 


Jessie Ashley 
National Headquarters, Dec. 4, 1911. 





In government, every individual should be endowed, as fa! 
as possible, with the means of protecting himself. This is far 
more the truth when we deal with classes. Every class should 
be endowed with the power to protect itself. Man has hitherto 
undertaken to settle what is best for woman. He has settled it 
for her, that her duties and cares are too great to allow her an) 
time to take care of her own earnings, or to take her otherwise 
legitimate share in the civil government of the country. He 
has not undertaken to say that the sailor, or the soldier, in active 
service, when he returns from his voyage or his camp, is not free 
to deposit his vote in the ballot-box. He has not undertaken to 





say that the manufacturer, whose factories cover whole town: 
ships, who is up early and lies down late, who has to borrow the 
services of scores to help him in the management of his vast 
estate,—he does not say that such 4 man cannot get time to study 
politics, and ought therefore to be deprived of his right to vote 
with his fellow-citizens. He has not undertaken to say that the 
lawyer may not vote, though his whole time is spent in the 
courts, until he knows nothing of what is going on in the streets 
Oh, no! But as for woman, her time must be all so entirely 
filled in taking care of her household, her cares must be 80 ex 
tensive, that neither those of soldiers nor sailors nor merchants 





can be equal to them; she has not a moment to qualify herselt 
for politics!'—~Wendell Phillips 
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,NTIS SEEK REPEAL | 


| 
oman Suffrage Amendment in) 





Ww 
cqlifornia—Small Prospect of Their 
guccess 

pumber of Antis in California 


, formed a 
the purpose of getting 


gue.” for 
aan suffrage submitted again to 
"voters, in the hepe of repealing 


m the anti-suffragists have 
to feel greatly outraged be- 
suffragists persisted in hav- 

‘he question resubmitted only 
* ears after it had been decided 


» Oregt 
fessed 


se the 





pinst them. The Anti Association 

shed in the papers an official 
ration that it was “an abuse of 
, initiative and referendum” to re- 
en the question so soon, and ap- 
aed to the voters to defeat it as a 
‘uke to such shameless behavior. 


9 in California they did not let a 
Lonth pass without starting an effort 
esubmit it; and, from their point 
ew, they are quite right. After 
, women have had a few years’ ex- 
rience of what they can do with the 
would never consent to 
ve it up. It is not at all likely that 
- will now. 
Very few women are strongly op- 
sed to equal suffrage. At the time 
. the last constitutional convention 
, New Yerk, when petitions both for 
na against suffrage were circulated, 
rp sufragists got more than 300,000 
natures, the Antis only 15,000. The 
ystitutional convention in Michigan 
suffrage petitions with 175,- 
) signatures, and no petitions on 
e other side. In Chicago, 104 or- 
anizations, with an aggregate of 
ore than 100,000 members, peti- 
med for a municipal woman suf- 
age clause in the city charter, while 
. wy one small organization of wom- 


Jot, they 


<a 


Serre 


¥ Aemey 


erelved 


TPE re re, yas 7 


) petitioned against it. In Kansas, 

ine, lIowa—in short, wherever pe- 
*@iions fer suffrage and remonstrances 
Beeainst it have been sent in, the peti- 
THoners have always outnumbered the 
smonstrants, and generally have out- 
mbered them fifty or a hundred to 
1e There is much _ indifference 
nong women, but of the women who 
ally care, the vast majority are in 





Ue Te: 


aver. The only time when the gov- 
nnent took an official referendum 
mong women on the subject (in 


lassachusetts in 1895), the women’s 
ite was in favor, twenty-five to one. 
f in active “Man Suffrage Association” 
as formed, which covered the walls 
f every town and village in the 


‘ate with huge posters urging wom- 
299 





to vote no; yet in 238 of the 322 
wns of Massachusetts, not a 
' ingle woman voted no. Out of 


| Bbout 575,000 women who could have 
ited against it, only 861 actually did 


In California, almost all the large 
"ganizations of wemen had endorsed 
e suffrage amendment. If repealed, 
will not be by the women, but by 
1e baser sort of men; but there is no 
kelihood of such a result. Under 
initiative and referendum, any 
‘t of people who are in earnest can 
tet a question submitted; but to carry 
is quite another thing. 
The Antis would have to get 32,000 
enatures to secure resubmission. 
\fter getting, as they claimed, about 
they suddenly stopped—osten- 
bly to check them up. It remains 
be seen whether they will keep on. 
liss Katherine Croney is at the head 
the movement. It is interesting to 
vad in the San Francisco Chronicle 
lat these ladies, who are so anxious 
0 force all other women to stay at 
ie, “took their stations in front of 





BA) 
, 





fice buildings and at prominent cor- 
‘rs of the city, there to meet voters 
ud get signatures.” A. S. B. 





ANTIS ORGANIZE 








Jiarmed by Spread of Equal Suffrage, 
They Form National Association 





Nearly 20 years ago the anti-suffra- 
rsts announced that they meant to 
"anize in every State. At last they 
“ve got arcund to forming @ SO 
led National Association, with real 
tanches in about half a dozen of the 
‘States of the Union and paper 
in a few more. The society 
‘Ss organized last week at the home 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge in New York 
'Y, with the following officers: 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, president; 


anches 


Henry P. Kidder of Massachu- | 


and Mrs, Horace Brock of Penn- 
‘ania, vice-presidents; Mrs. Rohert 


“Woman's Initiative | 


Garrett 
ecutive 


of Maryland, treasurer; ex- 
ccmmittee, Miss Mary T. 
Ames, Massachusetts; Mrs. Rowland | 
|G. Hazard, Rhode Island; 
Corbin, Illinois; Mrs. 
Bailey, Oregon; 
well, Southern California, and Mrs. M. 
Goddard, Northern California 


Mrs. Dodge is reported as saying: 
“The association is brought into exist- 
ence to combat the yellow peril—wom- 
an suffrage. It will follow the yellow 
pestilence. Where the contagion is | 
rampant the association will endeavor 
te check it. Where the 
only threatened will 
against it.” 


we inoculate 


The society will make its first ob- 


ject the repeal of equal suffrage in 
California; but it is also said to be 
sharpening its weapons to keep the 
ballct from the women of Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Ohio, New Hamp- 
shire and Nevada. 

Mrs. Dodge said that her society, 


being a negative organization, could 
not lead in any crusade of its own, but 
must content itself with working into 
such fields as were already centres of 
controversy. When such a place was 
found she advocated that it be bom- 
barded with literature and speakers 
and press notices. 

“We shall maintain,” she said, “that 
women can do more without the vote 
than with it, that the State is like a 
household, and that the work shculd 
be divided between the men and the 
women. The women opposed to wo- 
man suffrage declare they are proud 


politic, 
duties and responsibilities thrust upon 
Political duties for 
with their civic duties, 
woman cnly maintain her inde- 
pendence by keeping out of 
and away from the ballot box.” 

The curious delusion that women 


them. 
terfere and 


may 


by 
she could 
feet as well. The 
is equally sincere and equally 

The 


eyes of these 


mistake by the fact that, 


Jane Addams down, 
votes for women. 
are coming over to the belief in wo- 
man suffrage by shoals. 


all the men and all the 


out of their hands. 
terest to which 
indirect influence than try to 
with women’s vote. 


Suffrage will be 
by the 


traffic, 


man 
joy 

slave 
labor, 
government A. 6. B. 





Under the heading, “A Futile and 
Disgraceful Exhibition,” The Outlook 
last week devoted its leading editorial | 
to denunciation of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
society for its recent demonstration, | 
and to defence of Mr. Asquith for re- 
fusing to include women in the gov- 
ernment’s suffrage reform bill. 

The Outlook had no leading edito- 
rial denouncing the English anti-suf- 
when they beat, knocked | 
kicked women who were 
peaceably advocating their cause, or) 
when they threw tubes of sulphuretted | 
hydrogen among the ladies on the | 
platform, or when they opened a sack | 


fragists 
dewn and 


It is shocked when suffragists break 
their opponents’ windows; it has no 
word of rebuke when anti-suffragists | 
break their opponents’ bones. It had 
no leading editorial denouncing the | 
American anti-suffragists who knocked | 
down and mauled a peaceable suffrage 
speaker in Harlem, or the anti-suffra- 
whe dropped lemons, wet 
| Sponges, rolls of ticker tape, paper 
| bags filled with water, and the like 
‘convincing arguments, on the heads 
of Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch and 
her friends in Wall Street a year or 





| gists 


Mrs. C. F. | 
Francis J. | 
Mrs. Georgia A. Cas- | 


| 





PLAN FOR CHRISTMAS 


In making plans for Christmas 
you will wish to have the following 
new offer of The Woman’s Journal 
before you. We will give 

An attractive Christmas card to 

send when offering The Journal 

as a present 

A Christmas card with a telling 

suffrage motto and picture for 

2 new subscriptions for a year 

“The Light,” a short story which 








malady is | 


to fulfill their obligation to the bedy | 
but object to having political | 
women in- | 


politics 


can do more without the ballot than 


with it is like the conviction of the 
conservatives in China that a wom- 
an can do more for her family 


the use of her hands alone than 
if she had the use of her 
belief in both cases 
absurd. 
well-meaning 
women ought to be cpened to their 
with rare 


exceptions, the women who have ac- 
complished the most and the best 
civic work without the ballot, from 


.|an outrage for 
are advocates of 


The women’s clubs | 


A still more significant fact is that} 
“Interests” 
which do not want the women's work 
to succeed, want to keep the ballot 
Every vicious in- 
women are hostile | ., 
would rather contend with women’s 
cope 


The news of the organization of the 
National Association Opposed to Wo- 
received with | 
promcters of the white | 
the exploiters of child 
the liquor interest, the gambling 
fraternity, and all the enemies of good 


of live rats in the middle of a meeting. | 


was run serially in The Journal, 
for 2 new yearly subscriptions 
“The Eleventh Hour in the Life 
of Julia Ward Howe,” by her 
daughter, Maud Howe Elliott, 
for 3 new yearly subscriptions 
A new votes for women pin, not 
a button, suitable to wear on 
dressy occasions, for 3 new sub- 
scriptions yearly 

“Dreams,” by Olive Schreiner, 
for 3 new yearly subscriptions 
“The Suffragette,” by E. Sylvia 
Pankhurst, for 4 new yearly sub- 
scriptions 

“Woman and Labor,” by Olive 
Schreiner, for 6 new yearly sub- 
scriptions 

“The American Suffragette,” a 
novel, for 6 new yearly subscrip- 
tions 

“What Eight Million Women 
Want,” by Rheta Child Dorr, for 
8 new yearly subscriptions 











two ago, or the hoodlumism displayed 
in the same place last week toward 
Mrs. Pankhurst and Miss Shaw. In 
England, adherents of beth the great 
political each others’ 
windows whenever feeling runs high, 
but The Outlook never calls attention 
} to this or to any violence committed 
men as showing the untfitness of 


parties smash 








by 
men for suffrage. 

The Outlcok accepts unhesitatingly 
| the reports of what took 
place in London. What actually took 
place is described in another column 
by a correspondent of The Woman's 
Jcurnal not in sympathy with the 
demonstration. 

The non-militant suffragists in Eng- 
land think the prospects for the cause 
rather more hopeful now than before 
the general reform bill was an- 
nounced. They will press for amend- 
ments, and hope to get a measure of 
suffrage bigger than the Conciliation 
Bill. The Women’s Freedom League, 
the other militant society, of which 
Mrs. Despard is president, has also 
decided that the present situation 
does not call for a renewal of militant 
But all are agreed that it is 
Mr. Asquith to refuse 
include women in the reform bill, 
when almost all the that 
there has been for suffrage reform has 
|come from the women. Mrs. Pethick 
put it in a nutshell when 
| she said that it was as if the cabinet 
should bring in a Home Rule bill pro- 
viding for separate legislative assem- 
blies to attend to the domestic affairs 
Scotland and Wales, but 
none for Ireland. The Common Cause, 
the non-militant organ, has a cartoon 
showing two young women rowing a 


yellowest 








| tactics. 
| to 


agitation 


Lawrence 


England, 


boat w'th might and main, while in 
the stern sits a male advocate of 
“adult” suffrage, with folded arms and 


saying nonchalantly, 
Don’t be 


mouth, 
pull away, 


cigar in 
“Now then, 
lazy!” 

The Outlook thinks that, 
cabinet are divided, it would be 
improper, but immoral,” for Mr. 


girls! 


since the 
“not 


only 


A RESPECTER OF PERSONS | Asquith to include women in the bill. 


Suffragists of all parties are pointing 
| out that cabinet ministers are seldom 


|/unanimous upon any question, and 
| that the custom is for the minority to 
yield; otherwise, they could never 





jact together. If three-quarters of the 
| cabinet were in favor of any reform 
| that The Outlook wanted, and if there 
| had been a majority of the House of 
| Commons in favor of it for 40 years, 
The Outlcok would hurl its sharpest 
| metaphorical stones at the obstinate 
| minority in the cabinet who let their 
| personal prejudices stand in the way. 
But on the suffrage question The Out- 
|jook is habitually and glaringly a re- 
A. S. B. 


| specter of persons. 





BROKE THE RECORD 





'Great Increase in Membership of 
Richmond (Va.) Equal Suffrage 
League 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke was 


president of the National | 
American Municipalities at 
annual meeting in Rich- 
mond, Va. The Richmond Equal Suf- 
frage League invited Mr. Foulke to 
give an address on woman suffrage, 


re-elected 
League of 
its recent 


and local papers say that the number 
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A full abdomen is an unnatural development; a serious 
handicap to both social and business life. 


It is a woman’s duty to look her & t. 














An unusual value at $5.50 and $7.50 
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30] Washington i q 
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THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
Ladies’ Gloves in all styles and colors 


Ladies’ Waists, Neckwear, and Veilings 


Please mention the Journal in your purchases and mail orders 


F. FISK 


322 BOYLSTON ST. 


























HANDKERCHIEFS 
All Pure Irish Linen 





Ladies’ 26c value at ............ 17c 
Ladies’ 37'c value at .......... 25c 
Men’s 37'/c value at ............ 25c 


Mail orders promptly filled. 
Do not send checks or stamps, send 
postal orders. 


LINEN SPECIALTIES CO, 


59 Temple Place, Room 701 
BOSTON, T1ASS. 








Dep't. O. 
of new members enrolled at the end 
of his talk broke the record of all 


previous meetings. 





WOMEN’S PORTRAITS 





Loan Exhibition of Women’s Portraits 
and Art Objects to Be Held—Prom- 
inent Women Contribute China and 
Jewelry 





The Women’s Political Union of 
New York will hold a loan exhibition 
ef portraits of women. 

The exhibition has 
and organized by Mrs. 
nan and Mrs. Egerton L. 
Jr., members of its Finance 


been planned 
John W. Bran- 
Winthrop, 
Commit- 
tee. 

The will be 
three groups. One will be a 
tion of old masters; another the 
artists of 


into 
collec- 
work 
This 

por- 
York 
com- 


exhibits divided 


cf foremost 
second group will 
traits of many well-known New 
women. The third group will 
prise antique and modern objects of 
art. Many of these will be for sale, 
including a rare old Indian necklace 
and a ccllection of Lowestoft china, 
consisting of platters, and 
saucers and covered dishes, given by 
Mrs. Julian Coffin. The set belonged 
to her ancestor, Gen. Stewart, a mem- 
ber of Washington’s staff. Mrs. Coffin 
says she considers it a privilege to 
donate such a valuable collection to 
the cause. Another member has 
given an amethyst and diamond 
pendant to be sold for the benefit of 
the Union, and Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
has loaned some valuable pieces of 
antique tapestry. 


today. 


include the 


cups 


Afternoon Teas 

The committee intend to make the 
afternoon a special feature of 
the exhibition. On the opening day, 
the members of the general commit- 
tee will assist Mrs. Brannan and Mrs. 
Winthrop; the second day, prominent 
actresses will serve as hostesses, and 
on the last day well-known artists 
will receive. 

First Official Poster 

At this exhibition will be displayed 
the first official Women’s Political 
Union poster. Mr. Alfred Herter, the 
artist, has promised to have it ready. 
It will be done in the purple, white 
and green of the Union. 

Mrs. Brannan and Mrs. Winthrop 
will be assisted in their undertaking 
by a general committee composed of 


teas 





| Tinker, Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, Mrs. 


Mrs. Jchn Corbin, Mrs. N. Hapgood, 
Mrs. Thomas L. Manson, Miss A. R. 





Steel als senor Mote, 
ness, Soctad ar 


Public Functions. 





THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published 


BY 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
67 WALL 8T., NEW YORK CITY, U. 8. A 


Subscription Remestie $1.00 
per year ‘anada 1.12 
F oreign 1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosophy, 
verse, satire, fiction, ethical teaching, 
humor, and comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and 
in Men: for better methods of Child-cul- 
ture: for the New Ethics, the New KEco- 
nomics, the New World we are te make 

are making. 


Bound Vols. of each year, postpaid, $1.40 


Books by Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
(Fostpaid) 


Women and Economics ............... $1.50 
Concerning Children ................. 1.25 
In This Our World (verse) ........... 1.25 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story) ...... 50 
ee GN eb ueueneveeiischadececns 1.10 
xk. ee 1.10 
What Diantha Did (novel) .......... 1.10 
The Man-made World ............... 1.10 
Moving the Mountain ................ 1.10 

$000 0E60ne00s0006008 1.10 


The Crux (novel) 


MISS DOTHA STONE PINNEO 
NORWALK, CONN. 
Story-Teller and Lecturer 


Miss Pinneo presents a program 
called “A Story-teller’s Hour,” consist- 
ing of true Suffrage Stories. 

“The Hats of Isabel,” “The Sad 
Tale of Ida Smith,” “The Little Suf- 
fragist.” 

Correspondence invited. 

Kenneth Frazier, Mrs. Henry B. Ful- 
ler, Mrs. Benjamin Guggenheim, Mrs. 
J. Berden Harriman, Mrs. Albert Her- 
Mrs. Howard Mansfield, Mrs. Wal- 
ter EK. Maynard, Miss Maynard, Mrs. 
James S. McCrea, Mrs. Frederick 
Peterson, Mrs. Herbert Pratt, Mrs. 
Charles L. Tiffany, Mrs. Schuyler 
Warren, Mrs. Thomson L. Munson, 
Miss Lydia Emmet and Mrs. Wendell 
Bush. 


ter, 














Magee Ellsworth, Mrs. Clarence | 
Mackay, Mrs. E. F. Berry, Mrs. Edwin | 


| 


H. Blashfield, Mrs. Winthrop Burr, | 
Mrs. Julian Coffin, Mrs. Howard Cush- | 


ing. Mrs. William Adams Delano, aaeed 


First Suffrage Ball 

A “Votes for Women” entertain- 
ment and ball will given by the 
Union Feb. 8. This is the first 
public ball given by suffragists in New 
York. Mrs. John Regers of 102 East 
30th street, chairman of the commit- 
tee of arrangements, says the affair 
wil) start with a short, but bright, lit- 
tle play, and the grand march will 
follow. Two prizes will be given, one 
to the best-looking couple and one to 
the best dancers. 


be 
on 





SANTA CLAUS 
TO AID SUFFRAGE 





The latest device to aid the suf- 
frage cause is little “Votes for 
Women” stamps to be attached to 


Christmas presents and to the backs 
of letters. These Christmas stamps 
are an invention of the Just Govern- 
ment League of Baltimore. Prettily- 
decorated booths with suffragists in 
charge are installed in the stores, 
and women buying Christmas gifts 
will be urged to paste a little suffrage 
stamp on the wrapper of each. The 
cent apiece 


stamps cost a 
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MRS. CATT IN AFRICA 





(Concluded from Page 385) 





The taiaing of this, “the hot conti- 
nent,” has surely been the most tragic 
in the history of the world. When 
first the white man stepped foot upon 
its Southern shores, wild beasts and 
venomous reptiles divided the terri- 
tory with the Bushmen, one of the 
lowest types of men known. They 
were a little yellow people, four or 
four and a half feet high, lived in 
eaves or holes in the ground, had no 
chiefs or organization, and their lan- 
guage was composed of curious ani-- 
mal-like clicks, which no white man 
has been able to imitate. To the 
north were men of a different kind, 
better organized, more intelligent, and 
of noble physique. Every step of the 
white man’s slow but unpausing pro- 
cession northward was contested by 
constant wars with the yellow or 
black man and struggles with wild 
beasts, and that, too, in a land where 
a more serious handicap than either 
was the difficulty of securing water. 
Cold rains for six months, and blister- 
ing tropical heat for the other six, 
made climatic conditions trying. Pes- 
tilences more than once swept over 
the land, utterly depopulating the lit- 
tle white settlements, established by 
such sacrifices, and wiped whole 
tribes of natives out of existence. 

[Pests of various kinds have attacked 
domesticated animals and crops, for 
in this country, bacteria, flies, mosqui- 


toes and similar life, multiply with 
amazing rapidity. 
The procession is still pushing 


northward, and mosquitoes laden with 
deadly malaria are its constant ac- 
companiment. Very large portions of 
Central Africa are occupied by the 
tsetse fly, which kills horses and Cat- 


sex to do was to faint, but this valiant 
young woman determined to do some- 
thing to frighten the approaching 
warriors. She had no weapon, but a 
small cannon had been left behind, al- 
though it was provided with no balls. 
She found a piece of iron, and, load- 
ing it into the cannon, she placed a 
goodly supply of powder behind it, 
and touched it off with a brand from 
the fire. Great consternation seemed 
to follow the explosion, and the Kaf- 
firs withdrew in confusion. Later, it 
was learned that she had killed the 
great chief, and as a result that Kaf- 
fir war came to an end. 

Some sixty-three years ago, avout 
the time of the Seneca Falls conven- 
tion, a group of these pioneer Poer 
women appeared before the first Eng 
lish Governor of Natal and presente: 
a request for a vote, saying that they 
considered the battles in which they 
had fought side by side with their hus- 
bands warranted an equal right with 
the men in all matters which con- 
cerned the country. It is said that 
the Boers at that time resolved, in 
token of their appreciation of the 
military services of their women, to 
share all pclitical privileges with 
them. Conditions at that time, how- 
ever, were very unsettled for the 
Boers, and they soon trekked off into 
the Transvaal. Later, when they had 
established a stable settlement, they 
did not carry out the terms of that 
resolution; although I must add that 
in the Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State and Cape Colony women have 
municipal suffrage. 


The leading Boers, including severa) 
members of the Cabinet, seem favor- 
able to woman suffrage. The British 
are inclined to think their conviction 
is based upon a belief that the Boer 
Party (Nationalists) would profit by 
the votes of women, but, to the con- 





tle with such certainty that not one 
can be found in the vast area. The 
bite of this fly, closely resembling ou! 
house fly, but with the distinguishing 
feature of wings crossed over the 
back, in certain areas produces the 
“sleeping sickness,’ which is baffling 
the skill of scientists. Camps for its 
treatment have been instituted under 
the direction of able physicians, with 
small results, and some of the brave 
investigators have yielded their lives 
in the undertaking. In fact, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the heart of the 
Continent the country is strewn 
with the bleaching bones of 
white settlers attempting to gain a 
foothold and of Christian missionaries 
trying “to carry the gospel to the 
heathen.” 

One stands awestricken before the 
heroism and determination of these 
adventursome pioneers. By the side 
of nearly every man there was a wom- 
an as intrepid as he, who had turned 
her back upon the refinements of 
home life in the old world, and be- 
come a nomad in this strange, hard, 
new world. In times of war, and 
these were constantly recurring, these 
women moulded bullets, loaded guns, 
and sometimes fought side by side 
with the men. At all times, within the 
forts hastily constructed of wagons 
and mimosa (a thorned bush), they 
suffered equal danger from the pois- 
oned arrows and assegais of the be- 
siegers. In case of rout, which some- 
times happened, they were massacred 
as cruelly as men, or subjected to 
that infinitely worse fate which has 
always been a feature of brutal war. 
More, it was among these hard condi- 
tions that these women offered their 
lives upon the altar of motherhood, in 
many cases, the last sacrifice they 
rmade on earth. South African his- 
torians are generous in according to 
these early pioneer women the un- 
daunted pluck which kept up the spfr- 
its of the men and would not permit 
them to turn back from the task un- 
dertaken. 

Instances are numerous of the cour- 
age they manifested. One young 
woman, travelling with her husband, 
came to a farm which had been turned 
into an outpost, the women, children 
and some men having been gathered 
into a temporary fort, which lay be- 
hind. The majority of the men in 
charge of the outpost marched forth 
to meet the enemy. Later in the day, 
all the remaining men went out to 
bring in the cattle, leaving the woman 
alone. Just at that moment, she saw 
the long march of the Kaffirs ap- 
preaching, and quickly recognized the 
fact that they were marching between 
the two groups of white men, which 
would mean certain death to all. The 


trary, I am sure their attitude is due 
to their comprehension of the real 


| value of the services of women, and 


that they have not forgotten that 
promise of a previous generation. 
The more liberal minded of the 
British generously acknowledge these 
early sacrifices of the Boer women, 
and are not unmindful of the pioneer 
services of their own women, and are 
equally ready to accord the vote to 
both. But there are plenty of other 


‘men who are as oriental in their atti- 


tude toward women as any to be 
found elsewhere. Ameng them are 
young Boers, who have forgotten the 
early struggles, and young Britons, 
who have not come under the influ- 
ence of the fire and zeal of the British 
campaign, and who know South Afri- 
can history so little they do not real- 


with so little patience to the picayun- 
ish objections, “Will women marry?” 
“Will they not neglect their homes?” 
“Will they not cease to become moth- 
ers?” for Africa has been peopled 
with a virile population because wom- 
en have been willing to marry and to 
bear children under conditions which 
rendered comfort of body or peace of 
mind impossible. 

Although now there are beautiful 
towns, electric lighted, sewered, 
asphalted and supplied with good 
water, wherein men and women of a 
later arrival enjoy all civilized com- 
forts, the pioneering is still going on, 
for Rodesia and Uganda and British 
and Portuguese East Africa, with tre- 
mendous territories, are being re- 
claimed from the wilderness, and 
women are bearing their full share of 
the privations. Among our passen- 
gers is one woman who travelled two 
weeks, one three weeks, one a month, 
from the interior to reach the port 
where our ship called. They travelled 
by boat on rivers and lakes, and for 
hundreds of miles by hammock, for 
this is the horseless country. The 
substitute is a hammock carried by 
natives. These women and mary 
others are living in the interior, where 
rubber is gathered or experimental 
farms are in operation, and where 
months pass without sight of another 


Falls, one of the greatest natural won- 
ders in the world. These Falls are 
said to be two and a half times higher 
than Niagara and twice as_ broad. 
They were discovered by David Liv- 
ingstone in 1855, then in the unknown 
center of the Dark Continent. Since 
1904 a train service three times a 





reputed proper thing for the weaker 


week carries passengers far beyond 
into the Congo country. Yet it must 


ize how largely the present secure] us, which will never be forgotten. 
position rests upon the sacrifices of} The first sight of land the mariner 
women. Nowhere have I listened] catches in South Africa is a grim, for- 


white woman. lages with enticing shelly beaches, 
We got some idea of this interior,| where sheltered inlets tempt the 
for we made a detour to Victoria| bather. It returns by way of wine and 


not be supposed that this region is 
occupied by the white man’s civiliza- 
tion. The one-storied hotel is built 
upon posts to prevent the white ants 
from devouring it. Not long ago, the 
train was derailed by a collision with 
a big elephant which moved too slow- 
ly in crossing the track, and not in- 
frequently lions are seen from the car 
window. The fresh skin of a leopard, 
killed near our hotel two days before 
our arrival, was a mute witness to the 
fact that we were in the wilds, and 
the story of two young men who had 
been camping not far away of finding 
a boa constrictor eighteen feet long in 
the tree overhanging their tent, sent 
the shivers down our spines. 

Our party saw three hippopotami 
bobbing their ungainly heads out of 
the water, and one crocodile sunning 
himself on a rock, while we were tak- 
ing a little trip up the river. The 
Zambesi abounds with both, but the 
of humans has driven the 
“big game” farther up the river, and 
it considered quite safe to walk 
anywhere about the Falls by day, and 
in our daily exchange of experiences 
no animal life except that of monkeys 
and baboons, which are plentiful, was 
reported. 


presence 


is 


We made this trip in September, 
which, below the Equator, is early 
spring. The leafless trees and yellow, 
dead grasses, made the scene look 
like March, but the sun shone as hot 
and unrelenting as on a _ blistering 
August day in other lands. It is 
always warm there, and later must 
be nearly unendurable. We came 
back from our daily tramps prostrated 
by the heat, but we came to a fairly 
comfortable hotel, where a consider- 
able variety of food, mostly brought 
by train 1,700 miles from Cape Town, 
was spread before us. Yet, before I 
was born, and that, I must confess, 
was a good while ago, a white woman 
had looked upon those same scenes. 
A missionary she was, among the na- 
tives of that district, and no hotel 
sheltered her and no white man’s 
food awaited her! Long years ago 
she gave up her life to the ravages of 
tropical fever, but all those long, hot 
days I experienced a strange sympa- 
thy of understanding with that heroic 
martyr. Mrs. Livingstone lies buried 
beneath a similar sun-scorched 
plateau, although her renowned hus- 
band sleeps in Westminster Abbey! 
O woman! when will the great world 
reccgnize the hidden powers within 
you? Perhaps not until you find your- 
self. 

We were received everywhere hos- 
pitably and_ entertained lavishly. 
Many beautiful excursions were given 


bidding, flat-topped mountain, Table 
Rock, and in winter it wears its table- 
cloth of snow. The Atlantic washes 
its base, and behind it lies Cape Town. 
Another mountain peak, called the 
Lion’s Head, serves as a barometer to 
all the country round, for when the 
peak is covered with clouds, though 
all the sky is clear, it will rain; and 
if the peak is in the sun, although all 
the sky is cloudy, the day will be fine. 
The Cape Towners love these moun- 
tains, and well they may. When one 
has viewed them upon all sides, their 
majestic forms are indelibly fixed 
upon the memory. 

This privilege was ours in a never- 
to-be-forgotten excursion to Haupt 
Bay in a motor car over the Victoria 
Road. It is a perfectly macadamed 
read, with stone walls erected for 
safety in dangerous places. It climbs 
over the hills, giving an occasional 
vista through a kloof of the blue sea 
beyond, emerging here and there to a 
favorable view pcint; it circles moun- 
tains where the road has been cut 
from their rocky sides, and comes out 
upon a high cliff where, far below, 
wild waves dash high over bold gran- 
ite rocks; it passes the base of the 
Twelve Apcstles, rugged mountain 
peaks, lifting their heads in a grim 
row, and then descends to the sea, 
passing quaint fishing and native vil- 


fruit farms and through a long, beau- 
tiful road, where great trees, planted 
by slave labor long ago, meet over- 
head. This combinaticn of mountain 
and sea is as rare in nature’s plan as 
it is beautiful. 

Looking upward to the mountain 
Side above us, or to the stretch of in- 
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New York 
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Quaker City Office Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 39 South 10th St, 


Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements, 
Berkshire Typewriter Papers 





Send 25 centsand get one dozen sheets ofcur 
best carbon paper. 
WANTED 
WANTED—A smart, _ener- 


getic woman to act as sole agent 
for a firm of publishers issuing 
the most authoritative and up-to- 
date “Encyclopedia of Social 
Questions” endorsed by all the 
leading politicians, socialists and 
suffragists and social workers. A 
splendid opportunity. Salary and 
State full particu- 
lars to manager. 

WINSTON PUBLISHING CO., 

328 Boylston St., 

Newton Centre, Mass 
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HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


The best holiday presents 
that you can possibly give 
your relatives and friends 
are photographs of your- 
self made by E. Chickering 
Company, 21 West Street, 
Boston. 


If you wiil present this 
Ad. at our studio we will 
give you 15% reduction on 
any photographic work you 
may desire. 








LADIES, send two cents postage for sealed 








particulars of new “Rubber Invention,” 
toilet necessities, ete., for women; just 
what you want. Frederick & Co., 694 
Dorr, Toledo, Ohio. 

ceedingly beautiful flora. The silver 


tree, peculiar to this region, in groups 
here and there, looked like burnished 
metal flashing in the sun, while the 
aloe, of tropical picturesque fcerm, 
abounded upon every side. Although 
the season of flowers had not yet 
come, we could but ejaculate contin- 
ually at the brilliancy and beauty of 
those we saw. The calla, or arum lily, 
so valued in Europe and America, 
grows wild in every nook in Cape 
Colony, and is desecrated by the name 
cf the “pig lily.”” It is said there are 
300 varieties of heath in this prov- 
ince, and many were in blossom at 
this time. Very many African flowers 
are vivid scarlet or crimson in color. 
The Protea, a native African, a large, 
showy, wonderful blessom, would 
please any lover of flowers. Florists 
would do well to visit this wonderful 
garden and carry away the numerous 
varieties which would be welcome in 
the markets of the world, while botan- 
ists would revel in its wonders. Con- 
chologists, too, would find ample 
scurces of pleasure, for as many as 
300 varieties of shells are found on 
some of the beaches. 

On board Avondale Castle, off Aden, 
Arabia, Nov. 13. 


(To be continued.) 





Rev. 


Mass.., 


Ada C. 
has 


Bowles of Gloucester, 
been appointed as proxy 
for the Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker 
as State Chairman of Work among the 
churches for the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. Mrs. Crooker will spend part 
of the winter in the South. She feels 
that she her work in good 
hands. Mrs. Bowles represented Mrs. 
Crooker at the recent National Uni- 
versalist Cenvention. She furnished 
every member with a list of reasons 
“Why Women Should Vote,” which 
she had had printed on slips with a 
blank suitable for taking notes at the 
meeting. A woman suffrage resolu- 
tion was carried almost unanimously, 
and a few hours later was rescinded, 
cn the ground that it was not ger- 


leaves 





E Che euing 
¥O0 


KR. Oston 
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Suffrage Calendar for 1912 | 


Just the thing to give your friends f 
Christmas 
An Inspiration to the Suffragist 
An Education to the Anti-Suffragist 
Attractively got up in red and black oo 
holland-colored paper. Four pages wit 
illustrations and suitable Quotations 
Price 50 cents a copy 
Send 50 cents and 2-cent stamp to 
J. W. NEALL, 
lith St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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So. 





said 


mane. A 
afterwards, 


prominent minister 
“Of course, 
suffrage; but if 
Single Taxers 
us for resolution 
the labor people, 
There would have been no end to il 
The 
as it led many influential ministers to 


votes 


we are 10) 


womal we had said 


so, the would have 


asked a next, and 


then and so on 


incident was ot value, howeve! 


declare themselves in favor of 


fer women. 





Willis is giving 
free 
School of Social 
at 3.30 P. M., in the 
dios, Pierce Building, Copley 5 
Boston, on the influence of wore! !! 
the conditions of ea! 80 
He gives special attention | 
mother-rig it, | 
and wh) 


Cooke 
lectures 


George 


series of before the 


jays 


ay 


su 


Science on 
Laughtor 


shaping 
ciety. 
the Matriarchate 
and true nature, 
did not continue, traces the grea 
fluence of women on the ear!) 
tion industries and the art 
shows the large practical res 
early freedom, and 
came to be succeeded by the su 
the conditions 
patriarchal and 
The Dec 
on Sex and Race Continuation 
10 will be on Motherhood, Childhooe 
and the Family; Dec. 17, The First 
Industrial Division of Labor; | 
(matriarchate) It 
7. Women iP tt 


Jan 


or 


causes 


om 


of ane 


women’s 
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tion of women under 


ot society ancestlo 


worship. lecture of 
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Mother-right and 
Institutions; Jan. 
Evolution of Industries; 
Women’s Influence on Social !ns'!' 
tions: Jan. 21, Women’s Influence 


the First Political Institutions 














newing a subscription for a 
BER we want you to let us do 


Order blanks furnished upon 


and costs you nothing. 





cline below, our attention was con- 
stantly arrested by strange and ex- 








FOR CHRISTMAS 


Are you giving a magazine for Christmas? 


Are you re- 
New Year's gift? REMEM 
it for you through our MAGA- 


ZINE SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU and that by doing so youare 
helping to increase the funds in our treasury. 


request. 


We expect every man and woman in the suffrage ranks to 
respond to this appeal to help the cause because it’s 80 easy 


For rates or information, address 


ELIZABETH POPE 


National American Woman Suffrage Association 


805 Fiith Avenue, N. Y 
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THE MARSEILLAISE 


OF THE WOMEN 





By Philip G. Wright 





Around the world there runs a rumor, 


A sound of voices rising clear, 
Frem China's plains, 
Burmah, 


From English town, from Russian 


mir; 
It grows, it swells upon the ear. 
It is the cry of all earth’s daughters 
Arousing from the sleep of years; 


It drowns opposing taunts and 
jeers 
Like the gathering flood of rushing 
waters: 


“Awake in every land; 
Jcin forces, hand in hand; 


March on! march on! full in our sight, 


The blessed morning light! 


long we've held the 


station 


“Too 


Which man in his indulgence gave, 


Now fawned upon in adulation, 
Now thrust aside, his drudge 
slave; 
‘Tis equal comradeship we crave. 
Pefore our eyes we see outspreading 
The broad domain of human work; 
Its arduous heights we do _ not 
shirk, 
Its depths our eager feet are treading. 
Oh, hear our trumpet call! 
For you, for us, for all! 


and 


March on! march cn! we take our 
place, 
Your comrades in the race. 
“Our ranks increase; from every 
region 
New eager throats take up our 
song; 
New eager eyes, oh, countless legion! 
New eager feet fall in along 
Our new crusade ‘gainst ancient 
wrong. 


‘he children in the factories hear us, 
The women tcilers’ faces shine, 
They cheer us in our cause divine; 

It is only the oppressors fear us. 
Awake in every land; 

Join forces, hand in hand; 

March on! march on! full in our sight, 

The blessed morning light! 


“In civie life, in State, in nation, 
Our vete must weigh as well as 
man's. 


In science, art, and education 
Our brain the same horizon scans, 
The same unfolding cosmic plans. 
With bim the ills of life subduing, 
With him the good day pressing on, 
With glowing eyes, the rising sun 
We front, with him our way pursuing. 
Oh, hear our trumpet call! 
For you, fer us, for all! 
Mareh on! march on! 
plan, 
The woman with the man.” 


perfect the 


Galesburg, Il. 


SEVEN GOVERNORS SPEAK 
IN TOLEDO 


Six Tell Commerce Club That Women 
Ought to Vote 





Governors of seven Western 
are touring the country 

being welcomed all 
route In Toledo, O.., 
given a luncheon by the 
A local paper says: 
with the ex- 


The 
States 
together 
their 


who 
are 
along 
they were 
Commerce Club. 

“All the Governors, 
ception of Gov. Eberhart, of Minne- 
sota, in their speeches at the Com. 
merce Club, dwelt upon the suffrage 
for women, advocating it strongly. At 
the conclusion Frank Mulholland, 
vice-president of the Commerce Club, 
asked for an expression on the sub- 
ject from the 400 business men pres 
ent, and ail but three of them raised 
their hands in approval.” 

Gov. Eberhart is a suffragist, too. 

The trip of the Gevernors is said to 
have become a regular suffrage tour. 


HUMOROUS 





In the midst of an election in Den- 
ver, a little girl sat in church with 
her mother, listening to a minister 
who was preaching with much ear- 
nestness and emphatic’ gestures. 
When he had finished, the little girl 
turned to her mother and asked: 

“Mother, was he for or against 
God ?”—Everybody’s. 





A little boy, whose mother and her 
friends are ardent suffragists, was 
taught to say, as socn as he could 
talk, “Votes for Women.” The other 
day he was out feeding the chickens 
by himself, and was trying to get them 
into an inclosure. As he chased back 
the rooster of the flock he was over- 
heard saying: “Go on in there, you 
old-he-hen, and dcn’t eat it all!” 





Whatever queer things some women 
may do as jurors, they can never sur- 


from distant 


ignoble 











WHAT KIND OF MEN WANT WOMEN 10 VOTE 
AND WHY 


Vill 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFIAN | 


























“=r 


know that it is right. 


being. 





REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


I do not believe that the extension of the suffrage to women is right; I 
I know it through the familiar arguments advanced 
by its advocates, and I know it through my own experience with the vic- 
tims of a world conducted in the interests of the capitalistic male human 
When it is argued that general woman's suffrage would give power 
to “immoral” women, I reply that no woman has a better right to the bal- 
lot than the street-woman, because no other woman is quite so directly the 


| 
| 





victim of those governmental and industrial conditions that can be cured 





only by either violence or the ballot. 

Do not be deceived by Mr. Kauff-| and pumped dry all its acknowledged 
man's youthful appearance into | authorities. With such qualified in 
thinking that his opinion as to] vestigators us Rheta Childe Dorr and 
whether women should vote is of} Maude Miner, they visited most of 
slight consequence. This might be] the haunts of the slavers and their 
the case, but for one salient fact: | victims in New York. | 
this boyish-looking young man Then they began their real work. 


knows as much about the actual con 
ditions of white slavery as anvone— 
no matter with what weight of years 
and experience—in America today. 
Mr. Kauffman of that crop 
of young turned 
fromthe 
employment of relating, with roman. 
tic embroidery, how He fell in love 
with Her, to the task of setting forth, 
realistically and yet with all the 
artist’s gifts of imagination, typical 
instances of the social wrongs of our 
time, to the deliberate end that these 
wrongs shall be rectified. 


is one 
writers have 


traditional 


who 
tale-spinner’s 


His first stories showed this pro- 
test against social injustice that 
characterizes the work of so many 


of the younger writers of our time, 
and soon, through a series of tales of 
the woman of the street published 
in Leslie’s, it became evident that he 
had settled, down to hammer inexor- 
ably on the specific form of injus- 
tice done to that most helpless of all 
the victims of society, the White 
Slave. 

These stories were the first fruits 
of a definite campaign planned by 
Mr. Kauffman and his able adjutant, 
Mrs. Kauffman. First, they  ex- 
hausted all the reports, statistics, 
and official records on the subject, 





In various cities—New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, Washington 
Minneapolis, Denver and 
number of smaller places—they 
took humble lodgings in the quarters 
most frequented by the classes they 
wished to study, and proceeded to 
cultivate the acquaintance of thei! 


neighbors. 


Baltimore, 


any 


Together they visited the low dives 
where both slave and slaver 
and while Mrs. Kauffman made 
friends with the girls, Mr. Kauffman 
got on terms of easy intimacy with 
the men. And little by little the 
broad backgrounds as well as the in 
dividual tragedies began to 
revealed. 


meet, 


stand 


From hundreds of stories of ruined 
girls, from the chance revelations of 
Mr. Kauffman 
gradually gleaned not, as he says, the 
conviction, but the knowledge, that 
in a world ruled wholly by men, wom 
en cannot fail to be victimized in 
this particular respect. 

Mr. Kauffman wants women to 
vote because he wants to see White 
Slavery stopped, and he knows that 
White Slavery cannot be stopped un 
til women take a hand in the game 

F. M. B. 


cadets and procurers. 





One day a case was being tried when 
suddenly the justice exclaimed: 


“ee 


How is this? There are only 
eleven jurymen in the box. Where is 
the twelfth?’ 


“The foreman rose and addressed 
the court respectfully as_ follows: 





pass some of the men. “In one be- 
nighted region of a certain State in! 


the Southwest,” says a Louisiana law- 


peculiar | 
notions touching the duties of a juror.’ 


yer, “they cherish some 


‘May it please your Honor, the 
twelfth juror had to go away on im- 
portant business, but he has left his 
verdict with Orleans 


me.’ "—New 
Picayune. F 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|a tiny hole, barely large enough for a 


| 


A man in one of the Western 
States saw a cyclone coming, and 
crawled inside a hollow tree for pro- 
tection. The tree was blown down 
and the entrance closed, leaving only 


squirrel. Realizing that he must die, 
all the mean things the man had dene 
in his life passed before his eyes “J 
and suddenly he remembered that he | 
had voted against woman suffrage. 
Then he felt so small that he 
able to crawl through the hole! 





was 


Too Numerous to Punish 


Man goes unpunished for crimes against two women and 
their children—What Society has a Right 
to Expect from the Law 


\OME months ago a Massachusetts Citizen 
made love toa 1g year-old girl who was 
mentally deficient. He promised to marry 
her, but deserted her after making her _ 





The man had been careful to keep out of the way of any 
members of the girl's family. When she reported the state 
of affairs to them her aunt hunted the man up to see what 
he had to say for himself. He admitted his guilt; he ad- 
mitted he knew the girl was feeble-minded; he said he was 
“willing to do whatever her family considered right,” offer- 
ing a large sum of money. He said, however, that he could 
not marry the girl because he already had a wife and five 
children. 


The girl’s relatives had no mind to have the girl mar 
ried; they did not consider her fit to be a mother; they were 
poor people, but had no inclination to accept the dishonor- 
able man’s money. What they were concerned for was the 
man’s lawful wife and his five innocent children. They 
wanted him made to feel his responsibility toward his 
family, and they wanted him prevented from getting othe: 
girls into trouble. 


On investigation it was learned that the wife and five 
children were living in dire poverty; that they were receiv- 
ing absolutely no support from the father; that a warrant 
for his arrest had been procured several times; that he had 
fled from the State on each occasion, and that no punishment 
or restraint had been put upon him by the law. 


The girl’s aunt lezrned that he was to flee to anothe: 
State at 6 o’clock Sunday night. It was Sunday morning. 
She put the matter into the hands of the police at once, but 
was told that the man could not be detained unless she had 
a warrant for his arrest, and that a warrant for arrest could 
not be obtained on Sunday. It would have been a very 
simple matter to arrest the man as he was leaving the sta- 
tion, and he could thus have been brought to justice and 
forced to support the children he had brought into the 
world, or go to prison. The least that society had a right 
to expect was that he should not be allowed to continue to 
degrade and desert women and have no responsibility for the 
welfare of his children, legitimate and illegitimate. 


The law not cnly refused to detain the man, but late: 
it refused to bring him back for trial when all the circum 
stances of the case were put before it and when his where 
abouts was known. 


When the girl’s aunt requested an explanation for no! 
bringing the man to trial, the answer was, “Such crimes as 
these are too numerous to punish. These are two of the 
most common crimes committed. If we punished every 
case like these we should be overwhelmed and get nothing 
else done. The government cannot go to the expense of 
bringing the man to trial.” 


The man is still free. He knows the law is on his side 
He is even so bold that he has returned to Massachusetts 


Meantime, there are six children in the State whose 
father feels absolutely no responsibility for their support 0! 
bringing up or welfare. There are two deserted women. 
In other words, there are eight people whom the State 01 
city charities have to support. There are eight individuals 
in the State who have to eke out a miserable existence in 
disgrace, while the able-bodied man responsible for them 
earns good wages and spends all his money on himself. 


“Two crimes against women too numerous to punish!” 
What has Votes for Women to do with this state of affairs’ 
There is absolutely no question that these crimes are s© 
numerous for the simple reason that their victims are so 
helpless before the law. Is it likely that such a criminal as 
this man would be allowed to skip the State and evade the 
law just because it was Sunday, if women were enfran- 
chised and had the power and status which the vote will 
give them? 


Do you know of such cases? They are “too numerous 
to punish.” Realizing women’s helplessness, can you be 
content to remain inactive toward the Votes for Women 
movement? 

Agnes E. Ryan. 


Is there any wrong being done to women and girls 
which you would like dealt with? Send us the facts. We 
shall not use your name, but sign your name and address 
We may want to write to you. 
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